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CHAPTER XII. 


THE MARQUIS DE BRANDT. 


bank of the river 
Gironde, in France, 
near the easterly 
portion of the De 
partments of Lot 
and Garonne, is sit- 
uated the beautiful 
town of la Realle. 
There came to this 
place to reside, 
some months prior 
to the period we 
were discussing in 
the last chapter, a 
French nobleman, the Marquis of Brandt, and 
his family. They were reputed to be i 

ly rich, and the lavish expenditure they indulged 








princely. 

The family of de Brandt consisted of his wife 
and three children (a son and two daughters), 
and his household—servants, grooms, pages and 
attaches—numbering some three scores of per- 
sons. His stud of horses embraced several of 
the finest in Europe, his domain was one of the 
most extensive in the whole south of France, 
and he lived as if for the purpose of enjoying 
life in its best attire and to its fullest extent. 
His income was enormous, and he dealt it out 
with a liberal hend, in all the ramifications of 
his intercourse with those who surrounded or 
dealt with him or his. 

The marquis was a hale and powerful built 
man of fifty, with a somewhat rugged and harsh 
exterior, but possessing rare good qualities of 
mind and heart. His general appearance was 
the more rough from his habit of permitting his 
heavy dark beard to grow unshorn, and his con- 
tinual exposure of himself to out-of door exer- 
cise in the field or upon the water. Ile was a 
perfect Nimrod in the hunt, and a Neptune on 
the waves. No weather was too boisterous for 

. him, no season too inclement; his constitution 
seemed of iron, his will was impetaous, and his 
enjoyment consisted almost entirely in being 
abroad in the open air, from January to De- 
cember. 

His wife, somewhat his junior in years, was 
the personification of dignity, grace and good- 
breeding. Benevolent to a fault, she lived ap- 
parently to do good to her neighbors; and a 
long list of pensioners upon her generous bounty 
had cause to bless her charity and kinduess. 
The son was a sickly youth, now eight or nine 
years old, whose chance for a prolonged exis- 
tence was very dubious, and who was almost 
constantly housed—in the care of a nurse—lest 
any adverse wind should unfortunately blow 
upon him and hasten his long anticipated death. 
The daughters—Helen and Hortense—were 
blooming beauties, just budding into womanhood, 
the former about eighteen and the other six- 
teen years of age. A happy and lovely family 
was that of the Marquis de Brandt, surrdunded 
by all the profusion of comforts which the pa- 
rent’s wealth commanded, and scattering the in- 
come of their almost royal fortune everywhere 
around them, with an unsparing’and commend- 
able discretion. 

At the opening of the fashionable season in Paris, 
the marquis proposed to visit the capital, with his 
lady and twodaughters. A large detachment of 
servants were selected from the household, and 
4 suitable establishment was left behind in charge 
of their country estate, in the meantime. Superb 
carriages, elegant horses and caparisons, liveried 
lacqueys, grooms, pages, secretaries and foot- 
men made up the retinue of the marquis, whose 
entree into the great city was the occasion of a 
marked sensation among the world of fashion 
and quality assembled there for enjoyment and 
mutual display. 

The style of living set up at Paris by de Brandt 
rivalled that of royalty. There scemed to be 
no lack of V’argent a Vor in his outlays. His 
society and that of his agreeable family was 
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nations sojourning there, and a continual round 
of gaiety, balls, fetes, and routs, kept them con- 
tinually on the qui vive, from week’s end to week’s 
end. 
In the midst of the season, as Wilford was 
busily engaged one day in his studio upon the 
now half-completed “ Mad »” which he had 
designed, anew for the strange lady who had 
left it to his own taste to select his subject, his 
door opened without warning and an old familiar 
Voice accosted him with : 
“ Wil.’ miboy! How are you this morning ?” 
“Menfred!” exclaimed the artist, springing 
up and warmly grasping the extended palm of 
his early friend, “ Manfred, I am delighted to 
see you.” 
“Tam rejoiced to find you, Wilford. And 
the more so, that I hear the most glowing ac- 
counts of your success. How are you getting 
on?” 
“Never so well, my good friend, thanks to 
your favor and the encouragement you have ex: | 
to : 

“And what is this?” asked Manfred, exam- 
ining the exquisite design upon which the painter 
was engaged. 
“One of my own, Manfred, intended for an 
unknown patron, who has fluttered me by order- 
ing whatever I chose to execute for her, without 
limit as to’price. I intend to give her a ‘ Madon- 
na’ after my own conception of the virgin. How 
do you like the design ?” 
“Admirable, miboy! Superbe, as we French- 
men should say,” replied Manfred, enthusiasti- 
cally. “I had no idea you had so wonderfully 
improved, though I have seen and heard of your 
remarkable progress of late.” 
“Thank you, thank you,” responded the ar- 
tist. ‘But, do you know, when one gets fairly 
upon the high road to success, how easy it be- 
comes the province of flatterers to urge one for- 
ward? In your case, Manfred, I do not mean 
this to apply, because I know your goodness and 
your frankness of heart. But the world—Man- 
fred—the great small world of admirers of our 
art are impulsive, and they move on thought- 
lessly, as their associates or their superiors may 
chance to dictate. I am doing well, profession- 
ally, and I find no fault with my good fortune.” 

“J am glad to know it,” continued Manfred, 
still gazing at the ‘ Madonna” upon the easel. 
“ But, Wilford—the likeness, here—who sat for 
it?” 

Wilford smiled, and said “ do you really think 
so ?”’ 

“ Surely, miboy, neither you nor I can mistake 
that face.” 

“Then I must alter the features, somewhat.” 

“Never a jot, man! for your reputation !” 
warmly exclaimed his friend. ‘A purer, softer 
gentler countenance—and one more appropriate, 
you could never elect. It is past improvement, 
it is all that you could wish. Complete it as it 
is, by all means. The very soul of Nelly Noell 
looks upward from the canvass here—subdued, 
confiding, purified, resigned—incomparable !” 
“My thoughts were turned to Nelly,” said 





Wilford, quietly, “‘when I designed this pic- 
ture; but 1 did not think the likeness so remark- 
able. Here, Manfred,” added the painter, point- 


ing to his inner room, and raising the curtain 
that covered his favorite work. ‘Tell me what 
you think of this?” Manfred started back with 
surprise and ejaculated : 

“ Perfection, Wilford! It is Nelly’s second 
self! I see it, now—the difference is sufficiently 
marked. But this is Nelly, surely. Ah, miboy, 
she was a sweet girl, to be sure. Did you ever 
think so, particularly, when she was alive ?” 
asked Manfred. 

“ Did I nothave cause to know this, Manfred ?” 

“True, you had indeed. But you never spoke 
of it, especially.” 

“Was I not thoroughly grateful to the 
Noells ?” 

“Fea, 


yes. But then—you didn’t, perhaps, 


fully appreciate the—that is, I mean to say, I 
never knew that you—a—”’ 

“You mean that you did not see me fall in 
love with Nelly, propose to her, marry or elope 


it?” 


boys’ play to a realization of the simple fact that 
I was but a poor penniless artist, waiting on my 
good friends for bread, and that I had seized 
upon a poorer but confiding girl, hitherto con- 
tented f happy, whose ruin mustfollow upon 
my ess and poverty. Is not that what 
you mean to convey ?” 

“ Well, miboy, I now give you credit for more 
good sense than I thought you really possessed !”” 
said Manfred, pleasantly. ‘“ You are correct. 
I did think you would carry your gratitude 
farther than you did. Her fate was a worse one, 
at last, though! But you have most truthfally 
preserved poor Nelly’s features. You have not 
sold this picture ¢” 

“ No, no.” 

“Then it is mine—’sh! miboy, it is mine. 
Mine, at any figure you may choose to put upon 
it—but remember, mine.” 

“T have already refused a thousand crowns 
for that picture, Manfred. The very lady for 
whom I am executing the ‘Madonna,’ yonder, 
insisted on my parting with it. I offered her a 
copy, but she would have only originals, she 
said, and I declined her generous proposal.” 
“A thousand crowns! Upon my word, you 
are getting famous.” 

“ T will not sell it, Manfred’; but, whenI part 
with it, at all, I will send it to you, at Burton 
House.” 

“Enough, it is really beautiful.” 

“And how long have you been in town *” 

“ T came in the last diligence from Rouen, an 
hour ago.” 

“Are youalone? Come to my hotel.” 

“No, we make a party of seven, from London 
and Dover, brought to Paris by cards from the 
Marquise de Brandt, who gives her grande fete 
to-morrow and next day. Have you heard of 
ed w Cover, 3 -prevanre+ 
through the. attention of my noble patron, the 
Countess de Charmand, whe has given herself 
much trouble to introduce me. This entertain- 
ment, in prospective, has been town talk fora 
month.” 

“And you will go, then?” 

“T did not intend to, but since you will be 
there, I shall certainly avail myself of the polite- 
ness of the marchioness. Who are your party ?” 

“Two couples from London, Miss Simplon, 
my father and myself.” 

“Miss Simplon !” 

“Yes; you have seen her, at Burton House, 
I think ?” 

“TI remember,” said Wilford, carelessly. ‘She 
is very pretty.” 

“Yes, a rollicking madcap, though.” 

“A fortune-hunter,” said Wilford, sarcas- 
tically. 

“A clever girl, in her way, nevertheless,” in- 
sisted Manfred. 

“ But not successful,” added Wilford, agein. 

“Not yet,” concluded Manfred. “ You are 
sharp, to-day !” 

The subject was dropped, and the friends 
shortly after left the studio, in company for a 
stroll. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FETE OF THE MARCHIONESS DE BRANDT. 


A. Paris was alive with enthusiasm as the 
splendid /ite approached, and the magnificence of 
the preparations caused the names of the illus- 
trious marquis and marchioness of Brandt to be 
oneverybody’s lips. 

At midnight, a long line of brilliant equipages 
had set down at the Hotel Moncrieffe their lord- 
ly burthens, and the spacious salons of that 
spacious mansion were crowded with the city’s 
elite. The honors of the occasion were man- 
aged with exquisite good taste by the accom- 
plished marquise, and her daughters were pro- 
nounced inapproachable in beauty and deport- 
ment. The family were comparative strangers 
in Paris, but their uncounted wealth had placed 
them at once at the head of fashionable society 
there. 

The extensive gardens of the hotel were bril- 
liantly illuminated, soft music floated from the 
terraces and the balconies, the sparkling waters 
from a hundred fountains glittered in the colored 
lights, the air was cool and inviting, and scores 
of little groups were scattered along the paths 
and beneath the shadows of permanent or arti- 
ficial bowers of roses and evergreens—all filled 
with delight at the charming enjoyments prepar- 
ed for them. 

In the vast halls of the mansion, hundreds of 
both sexes were sauntering down the polished 
floors, examining the pictures and statuary, or 
moving in the mazy waltz or gallop to soul-en- 
chanting melodies. The eye rested on a blaze 
of beauty, adorned with costly attire and glisten- 
ing jewels. The ear drank in sweet sounds of 
bewitching music. The hearts of the multitude 
beat high with intoxicating pleasure, and the 








courted by the wealthy and honorable from all 


with her, and wake up from so foolish a dream of 


‘languidly upon his arm. 


“Tam greatly obliged to gore Renta, but 
|} kore 


sion of their appreciation of the entertainment 
they were enjoying so deliciously. 

Almost alone, and for a time quite unnoticed, 

cotild be seen the figure of a youth some three- 

and-twenty years old, perhaps, as he sauntered 
about the saloons, now nodding respectfully to a 
la@y of rank, and now taken momentarily by 
the hand by some sprig of nobility. It was 
young Wilford, the artist. He felt out of his 
sphere, here, and he sought the friends he had, 
é@xpected to meet, from England. He shortly 
encountered Manfred, who approached him cor- 
dially, with Miss Charlotte Simplon resting 


‘* Well, Wilford, I have been looking for you. 
Miss Simplon,” he continued, pointing to his 
charge, and presenting the lady, formally. 
“ You remember her, I think 1?” 

Wilford bowed, and said he thought he had 
seen her at Burton House, some months pre- 
viously—but he met with so many faces and his 
position called him so much into society that, 
really, he should scarcely have recognized her! 
This reply and the manner of Wilford in de- 
livering it, though perfectly courteous to the ear 
of Manfred (who knew nothing of his friend’s 
rejection by the beautiful coquette), was not lost 
upon Miss Simplon. She felt the reproof keen- 
ly, but she could not resent it. 

“Have you been presented to our charming 
host, Wilford ?” 

“Not yet. I have been unable to meet with 
my friend the duchess, thus far,” he said, dis- 
posed to allow Miss Simplon to understand who 
were just now among his friends ! 

“Join us, then,” added Manfred, “and allow 
me to introduce you. As to her daughters, I 
have seen but one of them yet, but she is a mag- 
nificent creature, I assure you.” 


Do you know him 4 .. 2. 

The count came up, Wilford presented him to 
Miss Simplon and her English companion, and 
bowed himself away, civilly. 

“Who did you call the lady, Wilford ?” ask- 
ed the count. 

“Miss Simplon, or Simpleton—or some such 
name. An acquaintance: of the Manfreds, of 
Dover,” said Wilford, indifferently. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of the host and hostess, near whom the 
count halted a moment, and then introduced his 
young friend Wilford, the English artist. 

The marquis was a rather military looking 
man, than otherwise—tall, robust in form and 
stiff in his movements. Sporting an immense 
shock of long black hair and heavy untrimmed 
beard, he stalked about amid the crowd, a con- 
spicuous object of notice, especially as his esti- 
mable and lady-like consort, who hung upon his 
arm, was of a delicate figure, comparatively, 
and most unlike her liege lord in any particular 
whatever, save his politeness and urbanity of 
address. 

“Wilford,” said the marquis, whose voice was 
harsh and peculiar in sound, “ my daughter ;” 
and a splendid woman curtesied to the artist. 

“ T have heard of you, monsieur, and am high- 
ly gratified to meet you here. The Countess de 
Charmand and my noble friend the Duke of 
Heidelberg speak in glowing terms of you.” 

“T remember them gratefully,” said Wilford. 

“IT have promised myself and lady the pleas- 
ure of calling at your studio at an carly oppor- 

tunity,” continued the marquis. ‘“ Make your- 
se happy with us, here, and become acquainted 
with my daughter.” He passed the young lady 
over to his charge, and taking the arm of Wil- 
ford, they moved down the saloon. 

The artist was fashionably dressed in a simple 
suit of black, and as he moved about among the 
jewelled and giddy throng, with one of France’s 
fairest daughters, he was the object of envy to 
more than one “ titled insignificance ” who fol- 


” 


the marquis,” said Manfred. = Open igen’, 
Wilford is looking in fine spirits, to-night.” 
The speaker little knew how this attention to 
the rejected suitor rankled in the coquette’s 
heart ! 
Wilford joined the lady’s parents, a moment 
afterwards, and as he did so, a gentleman in glis- 
tening military uniform advanced, supporting the 
belle of the evening, by, musical acclamation, the 
eldest daughter of the marquise—Helen de — 
Brandt. 
Wilford saw her, and a sudden paleness shot 
across his handsome face, as if he had been 
shocked with faintness. 
“Are you ill, monsieur?” inquired the mar- 
einani quickly, observing the painter’s con- 
sion. 
“Your pardon,” said Wilford, “no—no. I 
saw a lady, yonder—a face that so strongly re- 
sembled another I once knew, and who is gone 
to a brighter world than this—that I was struck 
with the singular and astonishing counterpart. 
I pray you excuse me, madam—who is she in 
the pink tulle, yonder *” 
“That is our eldest daughter, monsiear. I 
owe you an apology for omitting to present you. 
Allow me, monsieur.” ; 
A moment after, Wilford was enjoying the 
brilliant conversation of the most lovely being — 
his eyes ever rested on! At least, such was his — 
present conviction. 


















































































































CHAPTER XV. 
HELEN DE BRANDT.. 


"Tue fair creature who had so singularly in- 
terested Wilford, was tall in form, but of splen- 
did figure, and the dress she wore exhibited her 
stature to excellent advantege. Her hair was 


ous combination, and not common. She con- — | 
versed finently and gaily, but only in French—a _ 

circumstance of some disadvantage to Wilford, 
who could as yet manage the language but in- 
differently. 

The brilliant beauty was constantly surround- 
ed by courtiers aud flatterers, fur each and all 
of whom she seemed to have aready bon mot, 
preferring none, but rather dispensing her jests, 
her attentions, and her favors to all around her, 
alike. 

Wilford was in raptures with her wit and her 
charms—and but for her height of figure, her 
freshened color, and his knowledge that Nelly 
had long sine departed, he would have sworn— 
at firstsight—that Nelly Noell stood before him ! 

“Do you not observe the resemblance, Man- 
fred ?”’ he earnestly inquired of his friend, who 
came up soon after his introduction. ‘The 
mouth, the eyes, the chin—her tout ensemble— 
upon my oath, it is very like our lost Nelly.” 

Manfred smiled. 

“ Really, Wilford,” he said, ‘‘ your charming 
Nell is strongly impressed upon your imagi- 
nation! You make Madonnas and chefs-d’ouvre 
of her at home, and you transform all the beauti- 
ful girls you chance to meet into fresh Nelly 
Noells. You have a happy fancy, to be sure!” 

“But, surely, you can see the similitude, 
Manfred ?” 

“T am not a painter, and cannot create images 
like yourself, Wilford.” 

“True. But you will admit that—” 

“Yes, I admit there is a likeness. But Nelly’s 
hair was golden—madam’s is chestnut. Nelly 
was not so tall, nor of this wax-work style of 
beauty. Nelly was rugged and ruddy, not so pale 
and artificial. At any rate, Nelly was not the 
daughter of the Marquis de Brandt, miboy, a 
personage very different, in.my limited expe- 
rience, to a light-keeper’s daughter. Ha, ha! 
Wilford—this is curious in you, upon my life !” 

Wilford was vanquished! He could not di- 
vest himself of the feeling that so remarkable a 
resemblance was scarcely possible, and yet the 











lowed in his wake. Wilford was happy, and 
never in better good nature with himself and all 
the world about him, than he now was. 

“And you tell me,” said the gay Miss Simp- 
lon, as she loitered along upon Manfred’s arm, 
“you say that Mr. Wilford is acquiring a for- 
tune, rapidly ?” 

“Yes,” suid his friend, “and he is deserving 
it, too.” 

“He was but so-so as an artist, at home, 
surely.” 

“ He has improved astonishingly, I assure you. 
The latent talent he possessed has been mar- 
vellously developed, in the past year or two, and 
he has recently produced several pictures that 
rival the best efforts in the Louvre.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“It is even so. He numbers among his pres- 


the realm; and the nobility of France are show- 
ering fortune on him, literally.” 

“You surprise me,” continued Miss Simplon, 
with considerable feeling. 

“ There he is, with the younger daughter of 





gratified throng were enthusiastic in the expres- 


ent patrons, some of the choicest connoisseurs in | 































proof of the fact was before his eyes. He sought 
| the hand of Helen for the waltz, and she gra- 
| ciously honored him. As he swept through the 

| dreamy whirl, to dulcet tones of music, and 
clasped her delicate zone, how did the thrill of 
| ecstacy rush to his heart, while he looked into 
it those sweet blue eyes, so like the long-lost 
| Nelly’s! 
| 
| 
} 





Wilford was in love! Impetuous as he had 
been on another oceasion, when he vowed him- 
he would 
ay! anx- 
to throw 
and own 


self the adorer of Charlotte Simplon, 

now be equally rash, and was ready, 
| jous for the appropriate opportunity 
| himself at the beautiful Helen’s feet, 
| himself her slave. So fascinating was her man- 
| ner, 80 free and unconcerned her demeanor, who, 
least of all, seemed by her conduct to be in the 
slightest degree conscious of her rare attractions, 
| that Wilford would have sank before her, in 
presence of all the world, and acknowledged 
| himself conquered by her charms. 
| Wilford was determined! He looked the 
| ground over, hastily, but like an accomplished 
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general. Helen was the proud daughter of a 
noble house, whose wealth was untold, whose 
position was among the aristocracy of France. 
In herself, she was worthy the hand of a prince, 
and could command a match among the first 
families of the kingdom. Wilford was poor in 
purse, but wealthy in talent. He was obscure in 
family lineage, but he had @ self-made and en- 
viable fame. He was without title, a plain 
citizen, who made no pretence to blood or for- 
tune, yet he possessed a whole heart, a clear 
head, and a nobleness of purpose, such as was 
rarely found combined in ordinary mortals. He 
resolved to win the fair being who had thus sud- 
denly entranced him, and he did not hesitate so 
to inform young Manfred, his confidante and 
friend. 

The Marquise de Brandt was an observing 
man, notwithstanding his seeming rigidity of 
manner, And he was not alone in marking 
the palpable impression which his beautiful 
daughter had made on the young artist. Ifhe 
had been displeased with Wilford’s manifold 
attentions, he would not have hesitated an in- 
stant in giving the impetuons young man frank 
notice of it. As it was, he said to himself—“ he 
is a bold fellow, that same Wilford, and may be 
trusted.” The painter’s battle was half won, 
already ! 

“Courage, miboy—courage, Wilford!” ex- 
claimed Manfred, as he met him an hour or two 
later, “you are favored far above your fellows. 
Onward! You have a fair field, a noble start, 
and you must win !” 

“She’s an angel, Manfred.” 

“Made up of blue eyes, a pearly skin, fair 
neck and rosy lips, miboy—an angel of good 
substantial flesh and blood! You are excusable 
in this affair. Really, I sympathize with you. 
She is a prize. Win her and wear her, if you 
can ; she is worthy of your madness !”” 

The fete concluded with a superb and costly 
dinner. Young Wilford sat on the right of his 
accomplished inamorata, and Manfred found it 
convenient and agreeable to be seated beside the 
fair Hortense, her younger sister. The marquise 
was affable and pleasant, the marchioness was 
indefatigable in her efforts to please her guests, 
and when the party at last broke up, the fash- 
ionable world pronounced the entertainment, 
par excellence, the most perfectly recherche affair 
of the year in Paris. 

The artist and his companion were among the 
very last at the leave-taking. If Wilford had 
not made an impression, he felt that it had been 
for no fault in his own efforts. He was aware of 
the ordinary difficulties attending his perilous 
enterprise, but he had fairly launched his boat, 
and he believed he could so navigate his bark as 
toreach the desired haven with a moral degree 
of certainty. 

He had never stopped to inquire whether the 
charming Helen were under any other possible 
engagement, he did not think of asking himself, 
or any one else, whether she were already affian- 
ced. She was single, he loved her, wildly, and 
he flattered himself that he could secure her to 
himself, against any and all odds ! 

They parted. Wilford returned to his labors 
forthwith, for his “Madonna” must be com- 
pleted in a few days, the three months since it 
was ordered having well nigh expired. 

“Who do you think the likeness here most 
favors, Wilford ?”’ asked Manfred, a few days 
after the fete, pointing to Nelly’s portrait in his 
friend’s room. 

Wilford smiled, and did not reply. 

“Tt really looks like de Brandt’s daughter. A 
few touches here and there would make it per- 
fect. Make an Helen of it, Wilford.” 

“Thank you, my friend—but I prefer the 
original,” said the artist, “if I can get it.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LIGHT KEEPER'S TREASURE. 


Wr must go back, once more, to the night 
when Harry Noell embarked on board his yacht 
at Beachy Point, after placing in the hold of the 
Waif his newly acquired and enormous treasure. 

It will be remembered that the light-keeper did 
not waste any time in gathering together much 
property that had previously belonged to him. 
He got the gold and silver aboard and snugly 
stowed, and then summoning his daughter, who 
took such clothing only as was necessary for 
change of dress, and they put to sea with a week’s 
provisions, bidding a final and eternal adieu to 
the ragged shore where they had dwelt so long, 
and labored so hard. 

The wind blew fresh from the northwest, and 
as soon as all sail was set that he could carry, 
Noell put away before it down the coast, uncer- 
tain where he should halt, or what he should do, 
after clearing the British jurisdiction. His first 
act was to remove the gilded scroll that bore the 
name of Waif under the stern of his vessel, and 
his next was to explain himself to his daughter. 

“Nelly,” he said, “ we shall return to Beachy 
Head no more.” 

“ What, father—never return ?” 

“Never, daughter; listen to me. You have 
been a witness to what has recently happened at 
the light—how the two men were drugged and 
pinioned, and how busy I have since been, up to 
the moment we were ready to leave the point.’ 

“1 knew that something strange had occurred, 
but I have no idea, even now, of the reasons 
which prompted you to use them as you did.” 

“Twill tellyou. For seven long weeks those 
two villains have deceived us. While they pre- 
tended to be government officers, they were only 
robbers, who, by some singular, and to me un- 
known means, obtained a knowledge of the buria! 
of an immense treasure, beneath our very roof— 
have been employed in digging up the earth, in 
their secret apartment, where they at length dis- 
covered and secured the wished-for valuables, 
which they got in complete readiness, to-night, 
to bear away. This afternoon I sought to ex- 
amine the premises, during their temporary ab- 
sence at the village, and found it as I have thus 
hastily explained to you—a massive heap of 





ment and terror—for so much wealth alarmed 
me, Nelly—and while I gazed on the jars, and 
chests and boxes of coin and precious stones be- 
fore me, I suddenly heard approaching footsteps. 
I turned around, heard a loud oath muttered, 
and saw two pistols in the hands of those men, 
levelled at my breast! ‘ Stand!’ they cried, ‘ or 
you die!’ IT owned that mycuriosity had carried 
me too far, offered to keep their secret, and pro 
posed to them to share their spoils, since it had 
been found under my roof, and had cost them 
only a few days’ labor to secure it—but they re- 
jected my offers, and allowed me, magnanimous- 
ly, to depart with my life! I entered the house, 
thoughtof the narcotic, drugged their wine—and, 
you know the rest.” 

“ But where are we bound ?” 

“Yes; I had forgot. During the evening, 
while you slept, I removed the ballast from the 
yacht, and placed every coin, every jewel, safe- 
ly in the hold of the Waif. The men still 
slept—” 

“ Only slept, father ?” 

“Only slept, daughter—there is no fear on 
that score. It is a powerful opiate, and sudden 
in its effect; but they cannot be harmed by it, 
after afew hours. I say while they still slept, 
I called you, we embarked, and we shall never 
return again to Beachy Head. If the property 
be not mine, it is not theirs; and I will be aveng- 
ed on them.” 

“ How greatis its value, father ?”’ asked Nelly. 
“T have not the remotest idea. I have se- 
cured it all, and I assume the responsibility of 
the act, alone, my daughter. Never allude to it, 
if possible, from this hour. Confide in my dis- 
cretion, as you have ever done, and leave the 
event to me.” 

The wind favored them, and, after eight days’ 
sail, they run into a small port on the southerly 
coast of France. Here a few rough casks and 
boxes were procured, and the treasure was land- 
ed in safety. The yacht was sold to a band of 
smugglers at a good round sum, and Noell dis- 
appeared with his daughter and his booty. Be- 
fore quitting this place, he met with the account 
of the burning of the light, and had the oppor- 
tunity of smiling at the suspicions that had been 
excited in regard to the fate of himself and 
Nelly! This was a fortunate turn to the affair, 
and he availed himself of the advantages it pre- 
sented for his future safety. He proceeded to 
Lisbon, then to Madrid, at each place, through 
means of the wealthy Jews there, succeeded in 
reducing his bulk of gold and silver, and from 
time to time turning his jewels and effects into 
cash or bills of credit, until all was disposed of, 
and he found himself rich almost beyond calcu- 
lation. He finally left Madrid, and nothing 
more was known of him for a long period of 
time. 

The two pretended officials of the British gov- 
ernment, who came so near to being “ gentle- 
men of fortune,” arrived at Dover and quickly 
made their way towards the north, with what lit- 
tle they had contrived to secure to themselves, 
lest they should be tracked by the authorities, 
and caged for forgery. The captain received an 
injury coon after, hy falling from his horse. while 
ona maranding expedition, and died from the 
wound. The lieutenant abandoned his swindling 
life, and became a better member of society, ulti- 
mately—but he never saw or heard of the light- 
keeper from the hour he was drugged at Beachy 
Head. 

The Marquis de Brandt had been a widower 
for some years. While sojourning, temporarily, 
at Marseilles, he met with a blooming widow, 
with two children and a splendid fortune, and 
he wooed and won her. He had but one child 
of his own—Helen, whom we have already de- 
scribed—and the union of the two families proved 
a happy and congenial one. The marquis was 
very rich, in his own right; the united fortunes 
of Madame Dessaret and his own placed them 
among the wealthiest families in all Europe, and 
we have seen how they lived, and how they dis- 
pensed the income of the splendid means they 
enjoyed. 

It will be remembered by the reader that the 
letter which Noell had left in the light-house, and 
which he supposed would find its way to the 
person whom he desired to take temporary 
charge of the premises, in some manner, very 
soon after he left was destroyed by the malicious 
captain, who fired the buildings. As it never 
reached its intended destination, all knowledge of 
the fate of Noell from that night was thus ob- 
literated, and the world supposing him dead soon 
forgot him and his child. The Waif was re- 
painted and so changed as not to be recognized, 
subsequently, and all trace of the light-keeper, 
of Nelly, or of the yacht, was permanently and 
effectually cut off. 

Wilford continued to apply himself vigorously 
to the work on which he had been engaged for 
the strange lady, and a few days before the time 
expired at which it was promised, the superb 
“Madonna ”’ was completed and placed in readi- 
ness for inspection and delivery to its owner. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ADIEU. 


ImMEDIATELY after the splendid entertain- 
ment given by the Marquise de Brandt, a round 
o elegant parties were put on the tapis, by the 
aristocracy of Paris—but the establishment of 
the former was at once broken up, as they pur- 
posed to pass a few weeks in Italy, prior to their 
return home, and the season was advancing. 
Great was the regret of the numerous newly- 
made friends of the marquis and marchioness, 
when this determination on their part was made 
public, but none were more deeply affected by 
it than were young Wilford, and his friend 
Manfred. 

“This is unlucky,” said the latter. “I had 
hoped the marquis would have tarried a little 
time, here, with his beautiful family, and give us 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
them. Besides, my father had arranged for it, 
and really insists, that they shall visit Burton 





gold and silver—of almost incredible value !” 
“Ts it possible ?” 


“ Yon shall see, anon. Amidst my astonish- 


House this season. 
“That would have been delightful,” said Wil- 
| ford, “and I think—though I haven’t had the 


honor of an invitation yet, I should have gone 
over to England myself, for a few days, under 
those circumstances.” 

“You know you are always welcome to Bur- 
ton House, miboy, and it doesn’t need the for- 
mality of a card for my early friend to find ready 
admittance there, whenever he chooses. Of 
course, I intended you should join us—but they 
are positively off for Florence, I learn, at once.” 
“ That is unfortunate, and J am disappointed. 
You need have no particular feeling about it, 
however, Manfred.” 

“ Wilford, miboy, you are aware that I have 
had the opportunity of meeting with scores of 
beautiful women, in my short experience, and 
you know that I have never yet treated any one 
individual of the other sex with partiality. 
When I saw the daughters of the lovely Mar- 
chioness de Brandt—the delicate Hortense and 
the blooming Helen—I confess to you that I 
changed my mind. I do not now think that all 
women are alike; there is a choice among 
them.” 

Wilford started, perceptibly, at this altogether 
unexpected confession on the part of his friend, 
and a paleness quickly overspread his handsome 
features, as he rejoined : 

“Ts it possible, Manfred !” 

“And why not, pray ?” 

“Yes—but, a—who, which one do you—I 
mean, do you really fancy either of the daugh- 
ters of de Brandt?” 

“T confess to you, I do.” 

“And she will encourage you, Manfred ?” 

“T have reason to think so. But what is all 
this tremor and sensation, Wilford ?” 

“ Tell me, Manfred, which of the twain—” 
“Ah, my dear fellow! The loveliest and 
sweetest, in my estimation, of course. But do 
not fear that I will attempt to gather the ripened 
fruit from your vineyard. No,no! You have 
made your own selection, and I wish you god- 
speed in your aim to win the hand of the spark- 
ling and noble Helen.” 

“Thanks, thanks—my good friend. Upon 
my honor, I would not be so startled again, for 
half this province!” exclaimed Wilford, as he 
recovered from the suspicion that Manfred, too, 
had fallen in love with his choice ! . 

“No. Hortense de Brandt is my beau ideal of 
a true-hearted and lovely woman, Wilford. I 
am not titled, but in England, you know, money 
will purchase anything, if it be necessary, and in 
all other respects, Iam not unequal to her. My 
fortune is and will be ample, and I have resolved 
to ask her hand in marriage, at the appropriate 
opportunity.” 

“TI give you joy, Manfred, in advance, then. 
I could wish that my fortune were what it is not ! 
But, ni! desperandum ! I will earn my fortune. 
And I think, Manfred, that either Helen or Hor- 
tense de Brandt are too sound in good judgment, 
and too well bred, to lay deep stress upon this 
‘ property qualification,’ alone, eh ?” 

“Yes, yes. But money is a very convenient 
thing, to be sure!” 

“You are right, miboy, when one can have a 
plenty of it. When do they break up?” 

“Forthwith. T met the intendont of the mar- 
quis last evening, casually, and he informs me 
that they will remove within the present week.” 

“Ts not this decision made in great haste ?” 

“So it would seem, though I know little of 
their intended arrangements, save what is pub- 
licly announced.” 

“They will certainly allow us to pay them a 
parting call ?” 

“That is what I would propose.” 

“And you will soon return to Dover, Man- 
fred ?” 

“ Yes, directly, fora few days. If you will 
join me, Wilford, I will proceed with you in the 
wake of the de Brandts, next month.” 

“To Florence ?” 

“ To Venice, first, and then to Florence, Rome, 
and Naples.” 

“The very aim of my life!” exclaimed Wil- 
ford. ‘I have longed to visit the classic ground 
of Raphael and his compeers, for many years. 
I will go with great pleasure.” 

“There is no other reason, of course, that 
would tempt you to visit this ‘classic ground,’ 
just at this present time, I suppose, Wilford! 
O, no, of course not,” said Manfred, playfully. 
“ But come, miboy, brush up this evening, and 
we will call at the Hotel Moncrieffe, and make 
our adieux to the family.” 

Agreeably to appointment, the two friends 
were set down from a modest caleche, at the 
door of de Brandt’s mansion, at a rather early 
evening hour. Notwithstanding the supposed 
unseasonableness of the time, they found the re- 
ception-rooms of the marquis thronged with 
company, who had come on an errand similar to 
their own. The fair hostess was all smiles and 
radiancy, and the marquis—though as formal 
and stiff as ever—was as gracious as possible. 

The lovers had hoped for the opportunity, on 
this occasion, to be able to enjoy a quiet tete-a-tete 
with the two young ladies of whom they had 
become, at the same hour, enamored. But 
there was no such opportunity afforded. Car- 
riage arrived after carriage, and scores of the no- 
bility crowded upon each other, coming and 
going, until past midnight; but the lovers had 
only the privilege of doing and saying whatever 
the rest of the multitude were equally permitted 
to do and say, until their “call” had been pro- 
tracted long beyond the period recognized by the 
rules of polite etiquette, and they were obliged 
reluctantly to take their leave, without making 
any demonstration whatever. 

Wilford ventured to take the hand of Helen 
de Brandt in his own, at the moment of retiring, 
and was bold enough to say, in bad French: 

“ Adieu, ma’amoiselle. We have greatly 
enjoyed the society of yourself and your noble 
father’s agreeable family, and have only to re- 
gret that your stay at Paris has been, unfortu- 
nately, so very brief. Itrust that we shall soon 
have the happiness to meet you again.” 

“Adieu, monsieur!” said the beauty, win- 
ningly, still resting her beautiful hand in the 
grasp of the artist, “nous allons d’Italie. J’ia 
beaucoup de reconnaisance pour votre attention. 
Adieu! jusqu’ au revoir.” 





naturedly, “if you visit Naples or Florence this 
season, pray find us. We shall be absent three 
months or more, and then you will surely come 
to our chateau, if we do not see you, mean- 
time ?” 

Wilford kissed the hand of Helen de Brandt, 
and the two young gentlemen retired, in the hap- 
piest possible mood. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEGGAR GIRL OF THE PONT DES FLEURS. 


Tue family of de Brandt had been gone sev- 

eral days, and Manfred had returned to England. 

Wilford was alone in his studio, and as the 

time “had come round when his Madonna was to 

have been ready, he looked for the return of the 

lady who had ordered it. Prompt in his own 

share of the contract, the picture was duly finish- 

ed; and on the morning that the time expired, 

a carriage halted again before his door, from 

which emerged his strange patron, who imme- 

diately entered his apartment, accompanied as 

before by her liveried attendant. 

“ Bonjour, monsieur! I am happy to see you,” 

she said. “I hope you have found leisure to 
complete the picture I ordered, three months 
ago to-day ?” 

“Madame, I did not forget my promise. The 
subject, you remember, you left to my own se- 
lection. I chose the ‘Madonna,’ after a con- 
ception‘of my own, and I am happy to say that 
it is completed. Will it please you to examine 
it?” 

The artist felt not a little pride in pointing the 
lady to his recent admirable effort, which he con- 
sidered the best composition he had ever execu- 
ted. ‘Here it is, madame.” 

The lady did not raise her veil—a perfor- 
mance that Wilford most earnestly desired and 
watched for—but stood for a moment fixed, as a 
statue, before the beautiful design. 

“ Monsieur !” she exclaimed, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ you have outdone yourself. It is ex- 
quisite, everything that I could have wished. 
But, I observe, you have preserved the likeness I 
so much coveted.” 

“ Because I fancied it would {please you bet- 
ter, and I know of no features that would better 
carry out my design.” 

* You did well, monsieur; I am more than 
satisfied. Make your own price upon it. My 
steward will wait on you with a check for the 
amount, and remove the picture, directly,” and 
the lady turned to go. 

“ Might I venture to ask madame’s address ?” 
said Wilford, politely. 

“Tam astranger in Paris, monsieur, a friend 
of the Countess de Charmand, who will inform 
you further, if you apply to her. I am travel- 
ling, in cog.: and have no permanent address at 
present. My servant will call on you and take 
the Madonna, at evening. Good-day, Monsieur 
Wilford.” 

The lady had gone ! 

Halfan hour afterwards, a porteress knocked 


at his door, and inquired, “is this Monsieur 
Wilford, thw artiot 7” 


“Walk in,” said the painter, “I am Wil- 
ford.” 

“ Thank you, monsieur, I will not tarry. Here 
is a note which ‘ the lady in black’ requested me 
to hand to you.” 

“ What lady did you say ?” 

“Tdon’t know who sheis; all we know was 
that she lodged with us at our hotel, for a few 
days, and was known as the lady in black, from 
her uniformly sombre attire. She paid her bills 
in advance, and we never ask useless questions, 
you know, monsieur.”’ 

“ C’est bien,” replied Wilford, handing the 
woman a half crown piece. 

“ This is twice I have been paid for this ser- 
vice,” said the porteress, chuckling to herself, 
quietly, and retiring. 

Wilford saw that it was in Marie’s hand-writ- 
ing, but he had long since given up the idea of 
ferreting her out by asking questions of her in- 
struments of communication. He could learn 
nothing from these people, who were either igno- 
rant or were interdicted by their employer, and 
so he proceeded to read this last missive from 
his unknown but zealous friend. 


“Wilford ;—this is the last favor you will re- 
ceive from the hands of that Marie who loves you. 
There is no longer room in your heart for re- 
membrance of the poor beggar-girl whom you 
once befriended, and who had fondly hoped that 
you might not advance with such rapid strides 
in fortune’s path as to be forgetful that she still 
existed, and in secret worshipped you! 

“Your head is turned, Wilford! The pomp 
and glitter of fashion, the pamperings of nobil- 
ity, the success which your genius and your 
talents have commanded, a pair of melting blue 
eyes and the dainty skin of the daughter of a 
marquis have vanquished you. You are no lon- 
ger the struggling painter, depending upon his 
daily exertions for his bread, for fortune has 
smiled on you, and fame, station, riches are and 
will be your reward. ‘ 

“Little thought had you for poor Marie, when 
the titled and the wealthy crowded around, and 
caressed you. Why should you have? It is 
not in nature to unite oil and water. Your tastes 
and inclinations and aims, were different, and 
your objects are well-nigh gained. N’importe, 
monsieur! Youareright. Parsue the path you 
have chosen, follow up the prize held out to you, 
and in the person of Helen de Brandt, find one 
who is prouder and more worthy of your love 
than the humble Marte ! 

“You would know who is ‘Marie.’ Once, 
forever, let me answer your often-asked ques- 
tion. You imagine that the person whom you 
twice met upon the Pont des Fleurs, the beggar- 
girl, was the same. This is an error. The 
Jirst one was in the employ of the other, and she 
took this method of communicating with you, 
for reasons of her own. Since then, she has 
adopted her own way to confer with you. She 
sought to examine into your disposition, and 
satisfy herself whether cr not you were what she 
believed and hoped you were. On this point she 





Farewell, Manfred,” added Hortense, good- 








‘poor Marie ’ has since and often been near you 
She has dared to love you, not for your ang 
your prospective future, or the honors that might 
acerue to you—but for yourself, alone ! 

“You have given your heart to Helen de 
Brandt—be it so! But, have a care, O, Alfred 
Wilford! Suffer not the dazzling fortunes, the 
admitted beauty of even Helen de Brandt to in. 
toxicate you, unless you prove her truth. Is 
she worthy of your affections? Is she gentle 
loving, truthful, and will she be devoted to your 
future happiness, when She shall have had time 
to realize that she has taken to her arms the 
‘ poor artist,’ only, though she might have been 
wedded toa prince? Think of all this, and step 
with caution. 

“ Marie will still love you, and will watch over 
you. You do not know her yet, but one day 
you shall see her, face to face. Hitherto you 
have deemed her poor and obscure, though you 
have treated her disguise with respect. Know, 
now, that the Marie who addresses you through 
this means, for the last time, Wilford, has been 
nearer to you than you have ever dreamed, and 
has listened to your plaudits of the Nelly Noell 
whom you should have learned to love in life! 
That Marie has heard you laud the charms of 
the poor light-keeper’s child, whose image you 
so carefully preserve in your heart and in your 
studio. That Marie, believe me, Wilford, whom 
you have been so curious to meet, who loves 
you so devotedly, and who would gladly share 
with you her ample fortune—were it not too 
late! that ‘Marie’ is the recent purchaser of 
your ‘Madonna,’ the veiled stranger in black— 
who, though she will still continue to be your 
friend, and will hereafter make herself known to 
you—now bids you a regretful adieu! and with 
a prayer for your continued prosperity and hap- 
piness, subscribes herself once more, Marix.” 


“Zounds and confusion!” exclaimed the paint- 
er, “‘I will give a thousand crowns to meet this 
‘ Marie’ once more !” 

But the “lady in black” had disappeared, the 
“Madonna ” had been paid for and instantly 
removed, the porteress had gone, and Wilford was 
more in the dark than ever as to this mysterious 
and now strangely liberal “ beggar |” 

He turned back the leaves of his memory, and 
saw how interwoven was the receipt of all the 
letters from ‘ Marie,” in connection with the 
lady in black or her servants, and he was satis- 
fied that her story was genuine. But what coa' } 
have been her object in thus mystifying the mat- 
ter? Why a beggar-girl and then a lady of no- 
bility? Still he studied, but he obtained no 
satisfactory reply. 

“T shall know her hereafter,” says Marie. 
“Well that is some comfort. 1 will wait, dear 
Marie, I will wait!” 

In the hurry to get away from Paris, the mar- 
quis did not call at Wilford’s studio as he pro- 
posed,and he sent the artist the following apology. 


“ The compliments of the Marquis de Brandt 
to Monsieur Wilford. The marquis regrets that 
his time is limited to so short a period before 
leaving Paris for Italy, with his family, that he 
will not have the pleasure of waiting upon him 
at his studio, as he intended to do. The mar- 
chioness joins the young ladies in presenting 
parting respects to Monsieur Wilford. 

De Branprt. 

Hotel Montcrieffe, Evening.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MEETING IN VENICE. 


“Tux family of the Marquis de Brandt had 
been sojourning in Venice and Naples several 
weeks, and near three months had elapsed since 
they left Paris. Their style of living had been 
splendid, as was their custom, and during their 
visit in Italy they had passed the time gaily and 
sumptuously. One evening as the sun was set- 
ting amidst all the glory of a southern sky, there 
arrived at the Hotel Anglaiterre two gentlemen, 
with a single male servant. They were modest 
in their bearing and attire, and little notice was 
accorded to them by the strange crowd around 
them. 

The burthen of the conversation appeared to 
be devoted to the magnificent liberality of the 
marquis and his family, and to the singular de- 
portment and questionable objects of a single 
other person who had engrossed a considerable 
share of public notice. This latter was a female, 
who was attended by a secretary and four or 
five attaches, and she was only known by the title 
of the “ Lady in sables.” 

She was tall and graceful in person, but was 
exceedingly reserved in her intercourse with any 
one beyond her own attendants. Occasionally 
she had been seen to speak, briefly, with the 
family of the marquis, but she was known to 
none others, and the mystery of her habits 
and bearing caused much remark, though none 
knew whence she came, or who she could be. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the two young 
men above spoken of—who booked fhemselves 
as Manfred and Wilford—they booked about to 
learn if the De Brandts were in town, and were 
gratified to learn that they had been domiciled 
in Venice, some three weeks. The next day as 
they were on the point of passing out of the 
hotel, for the purpose of paying their respects to 
the marchioness, a lady in deep black entered 
a beautiful carriage near by, whose form was 
instantly recognized by Wilford as his late mys- 
terious patron in Paris ! 

“By Jove, Manfred!” exclaimed the artist, 
springing forward to obtain a view of the car- 
riage, or the lady, or both, “there goes the pur- 
chaser of my Madonna.” 

“And what of all that ?”’ responded Manfred, 
who knew nothing of the particular circum- 
stances of that case, and who could therefore 
see no reason why his friend should quite ‘jump 
out of his skin.” ‘ What ifitis, miboy? Don’t 
make yourself an object of remark, in public, in 
this way. Suppose she did buy your Madonna ?” 

“Suppose she did? Ah! miboy, you don’t 
know her story.” 

“Do you?” 

“No. But I would give a round sum to find 
it out, to be sure.” 





is now content. When you least expected it, 





“ Well, she is gone for the present.” 
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“So Tobserve. That is her carriage, too, the 
same I noticed before the door of my studio in 
Paris.” 

“ Here’s an adventure to begin with, then.” 

«“ You shall see, Manfred. Do you remember 
my mentioning the beggar girl of the Pont des 
Fleurs ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is she !” 

“Who ?” 

“ The lady in black.” 

“ Well, who is the lady in black ¢” 

“ Why, Marie, to be sure.” 

“Marie! This is another one, then.” 

“ Well, understand me, now. You heard our 
neighbors here speak of the ‘ lady in sables,’ have 
you not?” ° 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, as we stepped from oar hotel, I over- 
heard the remark from one of our countrymen, 
‘there she is again.’ I looked, and beheld the 
purchaser of my Madonna, whose face 1 never 
saw, and whom I knew only as the ‘lady in 
black,’ until I received a note from the beggar 
girl—as I suppose—and signed Marie, informing 
me that she had doubly disguised her intercourse 
with me, and that herself and my patron were 
the same person. Do you think I am not anx- 
ious to know her ?”’ 

“ Well, I am not surprised. But, will you 
succeed ?”” 

“T shall try, assuredly.” 

“How will you commence ?” 

“TJ will call upon her.” 

“ Where ?” 

“That remains to be ascertained,” said Wil- 
ford ; ‘but I shall contrive it. She has slipped 
me several times, and if she doesn’t know that 
I am in Venice, I shall be certain to carry my 
point. I cannot conceive why she preserves this 
curious deportment towards me, inasmuch as her 
letters to me—if it be the same person—over the 
signature of ‘ Marie,’ were burthened with good 
wishes and earnest sentiments of solicitude in 
my especial behalf.” 

“ You have corresponded with her, then ?” 

Wilford explained the whole of his romantic 
secret, to his friend, who concluded that were he 
precisely in Wilford’s situation, he should feel 
precisely as the artist did, without any doubt. 

“And when you meet this strange woman, 
and learn all about her, if you effect it,” asked 
Manfred, “what will you have gained ?” 

“That is in the fature, too, my boy. But 
here we are.” 

The friends had reached the temporary resi- 
dence of the Marquis de Brandt, where they in- 
tended to call. 

They found only the marchioness and Hor- 
tense, at leisure—Helen having accompanied 
her father out to examine some of the picture 
galleries. The ladies were delighted to see 
messieurs in Venice, where they had enjoyed 
their sojourn very pleasantly, and the fair mar- 
quise and the fairer Hortense never looked more 
charmingly. Manfred was especially pleased, 
and accepted their invitation to be social during 
his stay in Venice, with marked satisfaction, 


“ Helen will be glad to meet you here, mon- | 


sieur,” said the marchioness, addressing Wil- 
ford, kindly, “ and will be disappointed that you 
should not find her at home.” 

With promises to call again, early, the young 
gentlemen lefc. As they turned from the door, 
the carriage of the strange lady halted at the 
portal of the marquis. 

“There she is, again !” said Wilford, to his 
friend. “ This is unlucky, to be sure. Had we 
tarried a moment longer, we might have had an 
introduction, without farther trouble.” 

“Hadn’t you better return?” said Manfred, 
provokingly. 

Wilford knew better than to permit his zeal to 
urge him to overstep the bounds of etiquette, so 
ridiculously, and he turned towards his lodgings, 
not a little annoyed with his morning’s ill success. 


“Tam et a loss to conceive why this beggar, 
or princess, or whoever she may be,” added 
Wilford, “should take this singular interest in 
my temporal affairs, and at the same time ex- 
hibit such wilful shyness about it all. If there 
were any reason why she should follow me, and 
advise me, and pay me extravagant sums for 
my pictures, and all that, I don’t understand 
why she shouldn’t permit me to know exactly 
who and what she is. Do you, Manfred 2?” 

. I cannot answer for her facetiousness.” 

Facetious! Wo you call it thus ?” 

“Eccentricity then, miboy How do you like 
that ¢ 
Bs Bah ! Manfred, you are a queer fellow. But 
that she happens to be in Venice, when I get 
here! Why shouldn’t she have been in Paris 
or anywhere else ¢” ; 

“Trae—but I pre 


sume s vi i . 
thing me she will explain every 


to your satisfaction, if you are ever so lucky 

as to catch her again,” said Manfred. 

. ~~ we ber — of her, easily, at de 
randis, replied Wilford, suddenly, thinki 

‘ inking of 

this plan of inquiry. ‘ " . 
: " Have a care there, miboy !” suggested Man- 
fred. Ask no foolish questious in that quarter, 
about this woman. You will have to explain, 
yeriape Reon what will a certain ’demoiselle say, 
(to you think, if you disclose your i 

»} , ify sclos appa - 
trigue, there ?”’ : - aaagidey 
wh hey reached their lodgings, and immediately 
. a learned that @ curious card had been left 
‘or him during his absence. He looked at it 
-_ — henge mark, thus appeared 

pon it, with the address. “ PE 2 rc 
wae a » “HOTEL FRANCAIS, 

Here was more m 

a What co you 
Wilford. 

‘ It is from your sable 
said Manfred, coolly. “ You wiil obey the sum- 
mous, PN sea a) Perhaps she will tum out to 
'¢ an officer of the Inquisition, in diseu; . 

n, in disguise 
miboy, by all mocans,”? : itr ce ae 

Wilford was confounded. 


“ : 
F a it may be,” continued Manfred, “that 
ee sats Wants her portrait painted, and desires 
ogine you a fresh commission. You will thus 
Je enahied to sce her, ‘face to face,’ without be 
iid i : “ 
ing called upon to invest a ‘ thousand crowns ’ in 
the operation.” 
- Re te ee yee? heartless in this matter, 
Manfred. » twill go. | am i 
upon seeing her face, at any rate.’”’ - Segre 
os sie on, miboy, I wish you all success. I have 
( ie ot she will prove an angel, or a sprite, or 
— thing between the two. Go by all means.” 
rT: YJ > 
And Wilford did £0, as the card indicated. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





ystery! 
make out of that?” asked 


friend, the beggar,” 


At strikes me as strangely as all the rest, is, - 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Tue shadows of evening were creeping slowly 
over the great city, hanging in wierd-like folds 
about the lofty steeples ; dropping in dark, cloud- 
like patches upon the broad avenues and trailing 
deep black lines through the narrow lanes and 
up and down the dreary courts. Perhaps it was 
to watch them, as they glided so noiselessly 
from the gray clouds that had gathered in the 
eastern sky, and stole about on their deathlike 
duty, first making wavy and dim the object on 
which she looked, and then throwing so closely 
and fast over it the broad masses of darkness, 
that it seemed to fade into oblivion before her 
very eyesight,—perhaps it was for this, that a 
young and beautiful maiden, just at nightfall, 
seated herself in an alcove window, drew the 
crimson drapery closely before her, and pressed 
her pale, delicate face so tightly against the case- 
ment. Or perhaps it was to watch the stars as 
they began to twinkle in silvery brightness upon 
the broad, blue front of the arching sky, or to 
wait till the full moon, in her queenly glory, 
should sail through the heavenly tides. Or per- 
haps to scrutinize with eager, careful glances the 
passers-by; to list for the footfall of love, or 
tones the heart has need of. But, whichever it 
was, it absorbed her entirely, and but that, had 
you, as you crept to her side, felt of her pulse 
and noticed the passionate flow of her blood, you 
might have mistaken her easily for a waxen 
statue. 

The servants passed to and fro through the 
parlors on their twilight duties, they rattled the 
coals in the grate till they glowed with a ruddier 
light—they lit lamp after lamp, till the lofty and 
spacious rooms were brilliant with sunlike hues 
—they wheeled the tables and chairs to their 
cozy and usual evening nooks, they drew the 
curtains and closed the doors, and went their 
way again; and yet their youthful mistress, 
neither by look or motion, seemed to know they 
were or had been present. Still she sat there 
with her fair brow pressed against the crystal 
pane, still gazed out into the darkened street 
with her bright but tearful eyes, still continued 
her sad, silent musings, though whether upon 
the shadows that had gathered without, or those 
that lay heavy and thick within, it were hard to 
tell, for the sobs that usually gush forth as we 
gaze on the latter, if any she felt, were choked 
in her throat, strangled in birth. 

Once, only, she moved. Some one, the in- 
creased darkness hid even his outline, but some 
one halted a moment, it seemed almost involun- 
tarily, under her window, and then passed along, 
a low, sweet, yet mournful snatch of a song flow- 
ing back on the night wind, more like the echo 
of a heart that is weeping, than the tone of a 
voice in its manhood. One moment the beauti- 
ful girl raised her hands to her brow and pressed 
it convulsively, then knocked at her heart with 
that wild, thrilling motion which quiets so quick- 
ly its gust of joy, and then dropped them beside 
her, deep in the downy cushions on which she 
rested. 

For an hour or more she sat there afterward, 
motionless, save as now and then she gently 
moved her eyelids and shook off the heavy tear. 
She did not seem to hear the front door open, as 
a man in the prime of life came in; she gave no 
heed to the words of command which he issued 
to the waiting servants; she stirred not, even 
when he entered the parlor and drew his chair 
closely to the grate, though in doing so he touch- 
ed a quartette table so carelessly that the crys- 
tals that hung on the lamp tinkled like bells on 
a dancing foot. Yet her father, for such the 
gentleman was, seemed to know she was there, 
for, after a while, pushing back his seat and 
wheeling it towards a low cushioned rocker, he 
said, gently : 

“‘ Mabel,—papa has come home.” 

The words seemed to rouse her, for she started 
up quickly and exclaiming, in a tone of surprise : 
«Papa—and so early!’ she hid her eyes a few 
moments in her hands, and then pushed aside 
the rich folds that had veiled her so long, and 
stole to his side, stopping, ere she dropped in 
her usual seat, to press a dutiful kiss on his 
lips. 

“Early, Mabel? Why where have your thoughts 
been running, my child? I expected number- 
less questions as to where and why I had stayed 
so late,—it is past eight o’clock.” 

“Past eight! Can it be? 
when I went there.” 

“And what has my little Mabel been doing 
for three long hours in that cozy nook.” 

“ O, nothing, of course,—she seldom does else, 
you know,” and she looked archly up into his 
face, knowing he would contradict her assertion. 
» “ Nothing! O, no, Mabel never does any- 
‘thing. Who keeps papa’s house? who makes 
fap his linen? who knits his soft socks? who 
reads to him when his eyes are tired, and sings 
to him when his heart is sad? Who is the 
dearest and most dutiful child in the world?” 
And fondly and proudly he wound his strong 
arms about the delicate girl, drew her to his 
heart, and showered her white cheeks with ca- 
resses. 

“And I’m going to pay her for all,—yes, 
though it ruins me quite. 


It was but five 


Mabel, dear child, 
papa is going to make you a present that will 
cancel all the debts he has owed you so long. 
This is what kept me so long and so late,—look- 
ing up for my darling a New Year's gift. But 
I’ve found it at last, and I know it will suit.”’ 

“And what is it, father ?”’ asked she, seemingly 
earnest in tone, though in truth her thoughts 
were far distant. ‘‘ What has at length suited 
the fastidious taste of my dear, good father ? 
Something rich, rare, and costly, l ween. Did 
you bring it along?” and the slender fingers 
began a sly search towards his pockets. 

“It was too broad, Jong, and heavy for any 
pocket I wore. Besides, if I had it, do you 
think I would show it till New Year’s morning? 
No,no; Mabel may dream to-night of her father’s 
gift, and fairy-like dreams they should be, for 
never had maiden a richer, a rarer, a costlier 





gift. But where,” and his tone grew stern, 
“where is the ringing laugh and the gush of 
song? where is the flashing glance and the blush- 
ing cheek, which once would have greeted her 
father when he told her a story like this? 
Where—” but she interrupted him wildly : 

“ Hushed,—dimmed,—faded! 0, father, I 
love you, dearly and well,—I am true to my 
promise,—but changed, as you see. My heart 
has a load it will bear to the grave,” and a low, 
plaintive wail stole from her lips and went whis- 
pering about, like the moan of the wind over 
flowers that have perished. 

The brows of the father were knit, and it 
seemed with suppressed emotion, though whether 
of anger or not it were hard to tell, so wavering 
was the light that played in his eyes. Once he 
pushed her almost from his bosom, then again 
drew her closer, pressing her cheek with new 
kisses. 

At length, seeming to have attained the mas- 
tery of his feelings, he spoke, saying, “I had 
thought other things of my Mabel. I had hoped 
that what she knew to be her duty, that would 
she do cheerfully,—that, like her angel mother, 
never would she falter in the path of right.” 

Like a youthful priestess, clothed with gar- 
ments from heaven, and inspiration, too, seemed 
the usually gentle girl, as, withdrawing from her 
father’s arms, she stood up before him. Fora 
moment, the words she would speak seemed to 
falter on her pale lips, but then they rung forth 
in tones that were startlingly vehement. 

“You had no right to hope other things of 
Mabel. You had no right to expect that the 
daughter of an angel would sell her heart for 
gold, barter for luxury God’s priceless gifts. 
She has not faltered in the path of right,—she is 
true to the mother who nurtured her soul so 
well and so tenderly. O, father, father,” and 
she fell on her knees beside him, “you say you 
have a gift—a rare and costly one—for to-mor- 
row’s morn. I bless you for the love that sought 
it out, but that, and all others that you have or 
may yet give me, is as nothing to the one you 
deny me still. Father, by the love you cherish- 
ed my mother, the bride of your heart, the wife 
of your bosom, O, father, give mE the right to 
love. I ask no other gift for the New Year that 
shall dawn to-morrow, or any that I may see 
hereafter. Will you promise me this,—only 
this,—dear, dear father?” and she clung to him 
with passionate earnestness. 

“Not to-night, not to-night. It is one that 
should not be lightly made. I will think of it, 
Mabel,” and he fondled her tenderly, and then 
added, in a lighter, gayer tone, “this is always 
the way we fathers get served. We can never 
purchase a gift so princely, but our daughters 
will think of something more costly yet.” 

“Ts there a gem on earth that can compare 
with a human heart,” said Mabel, solemnly. 
“T doubt not, your gift is one a queen might 
covet, for well do I know your taste and your 
purse, but sooner—” 

“Well, well, child,” interrupted the father, 
bluntly, “we'll let sentiment and romance pass 
for the rest of. yoni weary 
hungry. “Ring for ‘ou, aad in 
order to give you an ap’ it, I will ven- 
ture to promise you that, once receive 
my gift, instead of moping like a love-lorn 
girl in a grated cell, you’ll be @ancing and sing- 
ing about like one of your own pet birds on a 
sunny day. Sowipe your eyés, and quickly, 
too, lest you fill my cup with tears instead of 
tea, and give me the dumps as well as yourself,” 
and he drew her arm within his own and le her 
to the supper-room. 

Mabel R. was the only child of one of the 
most wealthy and aristocratic faniilies in the city 
of B. Gifted by nature with rafe and brilliant 
beauty, and blessed with a mother who knew 
how to prize aright the holy offspring God had 
lain upon her heart, she grew up as lovely in 
disposition, as superior in mental endowments, 
as she was beautiful in countenance and graceful 
in figure. And although the gentle one who 
nurtured her so carefully passed away ere Mabel 
was quite sixteen, she lived long enough to im- 
press her daughter aright as to her course in 
every difficult duty—lived long enough to give 
her a character which no earthly circumstance 
could change. And well was it so; for, although 
Mr. R., while under the influence of his wife, 
seemed to be-all a parent should be, when left 
alone, fast merged himself into a mere man of 
the world. Kver tender and affectionate to his 
daughter, he yet looked upon her rather as the 
heiress of his princely fortune than the child of 
his heart, and all his projects were undertaken 
rather with a view to increase her inheritance, 
than to add to her sum of positive joy. 

That Mabel, educated as she had been, should 
disappoint her father, was not strange. That, 
instead of accepting eagerly the dowered suitors 
who knelt at her feet with golden gifts, she 
should yield up her young affections only to one, 
who, like herself, had a pure and_noble heart, 
whom she had tested as to inteljtity of soul, 
whose genius she could bow before, whose mor- 
ality she could reverence,—that she should do 
this was not strange at all, but offly in conso- 
nance with herself. Nor was it“strange that 
such a course should chagrin her father, and, 
for a time, cloud his brow as he gazed upon her 
face. 

It happened this way A year or two after 
Mabel had been left motherless, and ere she had 
been much in society, they passed the summer 
months in a lonely but beautiful place on the 
sea-side. It had been chosen by herself, in pref- 
erence to the more crowded and fashionable lo- 
calities, not only,because it was wilder in scenery, 
but because its quiet and seclusion harmonized 
with her saddened heart, and gave her leisure to 
pursue her favorite stadies. 










The only boarder 
beside themselves at the primitive farm-house, 
was a distant relative of the proprietor, one of 
those youths to whom Heaven gives poverty of 
purse, but wealth of soul. Rare and rich were 
the natural endowments of Eugene Laselle, and 
assiduous cultivation had polished the native 
germs, till they were almost dazzling in their 
splendor. 

A valuable acquisition to society, at any time 
and in any place, he was received with more 





than ordinary pleasure, both by Mr. R. and his 
daughter, in that retired home and almost com- 
panionless spot. Their out-door excursions were 
always taken together, while their in-door em- 
ployments were so arranged that each should 
increase the other’s enjoyment. And thus the 
summer passed away on golden pinions, fra- 
grant with beautiful odors, and musical with the 
richest of strains. 

Never, for once, did it enter Mr. B.’s mind, 
that the affections of his child were becoming 
bound to the heart of the young artist, or that 
she had come to his soul like the incarnation of 
his most rapturous dream, filling it with the 
beauty and joy of earth’s purest tie. Mabel was 
so young, and the artist so poor, that such a 
result, even from their daily companionship, 
never troubled the worldly thoughts of the father. 
Nor for a year did he suspect that, although no 
word of love had trembled upon the lips of either, 
many a message from the heart had been flashed 
out in the beaming eye, had burned forth in the 
blushing cheek, had throbbed in the clasp of the 
hand, and thrilled in the breath of song. And 
though he remonstrated with her, almost angrily 
sometimes, when, on their European tour, she 
rejected so unhesitatingly the titled ones who 
offered their rank and fortune to the fair Amer- 
ican, he did so only because his pride had longed 
to see a coronet upon her brow, or to have her 
sit high in the worldly temple. But when she 
wound her soft arms so lovingly about him, and 
whispered, “ my home must be in my native land, 
my hand and heart must be given only to one 
who, like myself, loves that before all others,” 
his republican soul would swell with rapture, 
and he would clasp her firmer and more ten- 
derly, and tell her she should have her own 
way. 

But when, after their return, she refused again 
and again the wealthy suitors who approached 
her, a suspicion of the truth at length flashed 
over him, and with it came the stern resolve, 
that in this she should not have her way,—that 
no poor man, though he were gifted beyond all 
others, should win to his home the heiress of his 
wealth. And when Laselle, who not until he 
had so attracted the public attention that he was 
positive of a future success that should insure a 
competency, if not a fortune, for his wife, at 
length asked for the hand of Mabel, he was re- 
pulsed rudely and firmly, and all future inter- 
course, by word or look, prohibited. The artist 
had too much nobility of soul to sue for what he 
felt was his manhood’s right, and turned away 
to his humble studio, with the pure and beautiful 
resolution to devote himself henceforth to his 
art, to win laurels that should be rich and fresh 
when the millionaire’s wealth was forgotten and 
his name sunk in obscurity. And Mabel, though 
she promised her father to be true to his wishes, 
yet told him that, since she could not wed the 
one of her choice, she would live free from the 
companionship of a married home, that it would 
be idle to strive to force upon her another at- 
tachment. 


“Tt is no idle fancy,” said she. “It is a love 


in its birth. has crown streneer_and_ | _ 


which, pure 

holier with the flight of three years,—a love 
founded on trath,—a love that has tested its ob- 
ject, that has proved he was to a widowed mother 
the kindest and dearest of sons, and to a crippled 
sister the fondest and tenderest of brothers, and 
that, when one who had reverenced his rare gifts 
left to his own free will his small patrimony, 
instead of freeing himself from the trials of his 
poverty, and emerging at once from obscurity, 
he settled it all on the two dear ones at home, 
and toiled on without a murmur. Nay, father, 
it is no girlish fancy,—it is the love of the 
woman.” 

But, in spite of these assertions, reiterated and 
strong, he still clung to the belief that it was but 
a romance of girlhood, and would pass away, 
and that one day he should see her united toa 
fortune as rich as his own. But when, after 
months of waiting, he found she was firm as at 
first, in spite of himself, he could not but respect 
her. And when he saw her cheek grow paler 
and thinner, her voice hush its music, her step 
cease its dance, and a touching expression of 
sorrow steal over her once radiant young face, 
his heart half relented its stern decree, and he 
wept for the woe he bad himself caused. And 
when the face of his wife stole into his dreams, 
and, instead of its angel sweetness of look, was 
clothed with the stare of reproach, he struggled 
yet harder in the combat with pride, and became 
to the gentle girl, instead of the tyrannical futher, 
the warm-hearted friend, with caresses as sooth- 
ing as his words were mild. 

Bright and beautiful dawned New Year’s 
morning, and though Mabel had wept herself to 
sleep late the evening bcfore, sick and sad at 
heart, yet as she unclosed her heavy eyelids and 
marked how broad and brilliant were the streams 
of sunshine that poured into her chamber, and 
listened to the merry notes of her canary in its 
gilded cage, she rose with an exhilaration of 
spirits that had long been a stranger to her. Her 
eyes flashed with a lustre as new as it was fasci- 
nating, her bounding pulse sent a delicate rose- 
tint to her cheek, while her unwonted buoyancy 
of heart wreathed her lips with smiles, and dim- 
pled her face with an added beauty. 

“For papa’s sake I will be gay to-day. Poor 
papa,—how strange, that with so kind a heart, he 
should have so stern a will,’”’ and a single tear 
settled in the beautiful eye. ‘‘ Weeping so soon?” 
sighed she, as she dashed it off, “this will not 
do. Iwill be gay. I will show papa that I love 
him yet; we will be happy to-day, though the 
year, as the last, closes with tears.” And, a 
moment after, with a small wicker basket in her 
hand, she taps gently at the door of her father’s 
room. 

“Happy New Year! Happy New Year, sweet 
daughter, dear child!” is the glad response with- 
in, and entering, she draws a low stool to his 
great arm-chair, where he sits in his morning- 
robe, and after showering his cheeks and his lips 
with warm kisses, she teats herself there and lay- 
ing a hand on the basket, asks what he thinks 
Mabel has brought for a New Year’s gift. 

He roguishly takes down his slippered feet 
from the marble mantel, on which he has poised 
then, and rests them upon her silk apron. She 





laughs, as she cries, “the same old things, year 
after year,” and then, lifting the lid of the bas- 
ket, she shows him a pile of soft lamb’s wool 
socks and a pair of embroidered slippers, all the 
work of her own slender hands. “Not rich, 
rare, and costly,” said she, “but welcome, I 
trust, as a daughter’s work. And now, where 
is my present. I am impatient to see it. Say, in 
which of the drawers. shall I look?’ and she 
turned to the bureau, where she had been wont, 
for some years, to find every New Year her 
costly gift. 

“It was too large for a drawer,” said he, and 
his eyes twinkled merrily. ‘ Nay, Mabel, you’re 
not to have it just yet. But sometime to-day or 
to-night it will come.” 

“Too heavy for your pocket, too large for a 
drawer,” said Mabel, inquiringly, “ pray, what 
canitbe? ©, I hope ’tis that splendid harp I’ve 
wanted so long, and which, rich as you are, you 
said cost too much. Say, is it not, dear papa?’’ 

“That’s telling, little daughter. You must 
wait, now, and see.” 

The day passed quickly to Mabel, and so 
busy was she in completing the magnificent 
preparations for her birth night ball, that she 
scarcely thought of her gift, and when she did, 
it was only to wonder why papa should reserve 
its bestowal to so late an hour. 

Evening closed in at length, and she stood at 
her mirror, completing her toilet, which was 
chaste as her own pure soul; a robe of white 
satin, with a necklace and bracelet of pearls, and 
a wreath of white rose-buds twined carelessly in 
her brown tresses, and was just drawing on her 
tiny soft glove, when a servant said to her that a 
guest was announced. 

“So early,” murmured she. “I wonder who 
it can be, and why papa did not receive him,” 
and she slowly descended to the brilliant parlors. 
But no one came forward to greet her, and she 
passed along, glancing about to see that all was 
perfected, till she reached the small winter gar- 
den, which was radiant and fragrant With the 
choicest of blossoms. She observed no one there, 
and thinking it was all a mistake, she threw her- 
self on a rustic seat and warbled a low, sweet 
song, the unstudied expression, it seemed, of her 
sweet thoughts. ' 

As the strain died away, a footfall was heard, 
and from the shelter of some tall rose oleanders, 
there issued a lofty and elegant form, and, ere 
she could rise, her hand was imprisoned and a 
voice, whose tones were the haunted notes of 
her memory, breathed out the one word : 

“ Mabel!” 

“Eugene! You—and here! What means 
it?” And, forgetting her promise in the rap- 
turous meeting, she suffered herself to be clasped 
to his bosom, and revelled awhile in his passion- 
ate kisses. But duty, her ever stern monitor, 
soon called her away, and, withdrawing her- 
self, she asked, wildly, “ but why are you—my 
father—” 

“‘ Your father invited me,” and he showed her 
acard, and she knew the direction was in her 
parent’s own hand.» 

But, Now, why 2* 

“ Perhaps,” and he drew himself proudly up, 
“because Laselle is a name that has now some 
celebrity, and no party is thought to be quite 
complete, lest the gifted owner form one of the 
guests. Perhaps,—but no matter why. I was 
too glad of the privilege to question it much, and 
Mabel will not wonder I came so early a guest. 
It is long since this bliss has been mine,” and 
again he drew the delicate form to his heart, and 
pressed his fond kisses upon her lip and her 
cheek, while Mabel sank into that sweet, dreamy 
trance which is ever the blessed accompaniment 
of a joyful surprise. 

Theysound of a firm, well-known footstep 
aroused her, and she struggled to be free. But 
firmer was the clasp of the lover, and fonder his 
tender caresses, and deeper grew the crimson 
upon the cheek of the maiden, for she felt that 
her father stood by,—and where now was her 
promise ? 

But instead of the angry words that she ex- 
pected each moment would shiver the air and 
curdle her blood, a rich, musical laugh greeted 
her ears, followed by the words, ‘‘ My present 
suits well, does it not, little girl?” 

Then, her lover releasing her, she sprang to 
his side, and covering her confusion as well as 
she could by affected smiles, she asked, “And 
where is it, papa? I have seen none yet.” 

“Too heavy for my pocket, too large for a 
drawer,” and he laughed right merrily, “and 
yet you can’t see it!” 

“« My harp—my harp!” cried she ; “ but where, 
where is it t” 

Solemn then grew the father’s mien, and gen- 
tler was his touch, as he laid her slender hand 
upon the throbbing heart of her beloved ; and 
low, yet impassioned was his voice, as he 
breathed out the words, “ Jere, here, my daugh- 
ter. ‘Harp of a thousand strings,’—I give it 
to you, rich with melody, and may God spare it 
to you with chords unbroken, and may the 
music it shall give back to your gentle touches 
“swell to heaven.’ ” 

There was a long, sweet silence. Then Mr. 
R. turned aside for a moment, and sought a 
small parcel from amid the green leaves. Ap- 
proaching the lovers, he bade his daughter riso 
up, and in a moment a delicate bridal veil fell in 
snowy folds over her clustering curls, and ere 
the hour had passed, she was the happiest bride 
“of all the glad New Year.” 


+2om > 








MERCY, 

he first sentence of death the young sover- 
eign, Queen Victoria, was required to sign, was 
that of a soldier condemned to death for deser- 
tion. ‘The queen read it, and asked the miuis- 
ter who brought it to her: “ Have you nothing 
to say in behalf of thisman?” “ Nothing,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘he has deserted three times; but,” 
said the brave veteran who relates the anecdote, 
seeing her majesty’s anxiety, “I added, though 
he is a very bad “soldier, some Witnesses spoke 
for his character, and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, he may be a good man.” “0, thank 
vou for that a thousand times,” exclaimed the 
queen ; and hastily writing “ Pardoned” on the 
paper, she put it across the table, with her fair 
hand trembling with emotion —Queen Victoria, 


from her Birth to her Bridal. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
REMEMBER THE NEEDY. 


BY ALBERT 0. CLOUG4. 

Rudely now the storm-king rusheth 
From his frozen, wintry lair; 

And with wanton malice husheth 
Nature’s music every where. 

And the merry voices, humming, 
Borne along the summer gale, 

Blend the breeze that marks his coming 
With a sad and mournful wail. 


Summer's emiles— that crowned with gladness, 
Filled with joy the poor man’s cot, 
Beam no more, while gloom and sadness 
Mark with sighs his darkened lot, 
Gentle reader, hast thou power 
Now to soothe the stricken one? 
Heed thee well, lest thy rich dower 
God shall claim for deeds undone. 


O, wait not for plaintive anguish 
To claim bouuty at thy door; 
Oft proud hearts, till broken, languish, 
Ere they ask thee of thy store. 
Win the purer, bolier beauty, 
That adds lustre to the deed; 
By devoting love cf duty 
To a search for those in need. 


Angel hearts will then be near thee, 
Nestling clorer to thine own, 
And a voice within will cheer thee, 
With a heaven-inspiring tone. 
Bounty cast on life's broad river, 
Humble though the deed may be, 
Is a jewel, blessed giver, 
Added to the crown for thee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE STUDENT OF GOTTINGEN. 





BY CHARLES E. WAITER. 


In the suburbs of Gottingen there stands, to 
this day, a small stone dwelling house, built in 
the fashion in which all German houses were 
constructed three quarters of a century ago, and 
exhibiting a wonderful degree of preservation 
from the assaults of time. Behind it there still 
remain the vestiges of a garden, and the ruins 
of a summer-house,—both declaring that garden- 
ing, on an extensive scale, was once conducted 
by the inmates of the dwelling. The fence be- 
fore the house—which is of wood, supported on 
stone posts—presents at the present time a most 
diiapidated appearance. The bars between the 
posts have sunk in many places, driving the 
palings into the earth, and bending or breaking 
them, while in others the posts themselves have 
broken off, or been prostrated by tempests. But 
the house itself appears to have defied the action 
of the elements. Not a particle of stone has 
peeled or broken off, to deface the fair symmetry 
of its angles, and the stone gables still frown 
above the narrow windows, as perfect and sym- 
metrical as when fresh from the hands of the 
mason. 

A half century ago, dear reader, this house 
was occupied and this garden cultivated by Marc 
Switzer, a talented, industrious and capable man, 
once gardener to a German’ prince of immense 
domains, then a retired old nan, living upon the 
fruits of his early industry. Old Marc’s wife 
had been long dead, at the period when our story 
opens, and Mare himself was nearly used up, 
notwithstanding the sobriety and activity of his 
youth. But he had two solaces to his declining 
years, a lovely daughter, Amelie, the very image 
of his departed wife, and a manly son, Carl, who 
inherited, with his father’s honesty and industry, 
a large share of his mother’s mental attributes. 

As soon as Marc’s years and infirmities pre- 
vented him from attending to the garden which 
he had carefully planted and assiduously nur- 
tured, in the rear of his comfortable dwelling, he 
yielded (not, however, without many a sigh) its 
management into the hands of a hired man, 
named Kreutz, and gave to his son Carl a little 
spot of ground which he required him to till, and 
for the proper cultivation of which he was alone 
responsible. Carl continued his gardening avo- 
cations almost uninterruptedly, until he was of 
the proper age to attend the gymnasium, when 
he abandoned his agricultural pursuits, and de- 
voted himself to study. 

During the whole of his course at the gymna- 
sium, from the first day on which he recited to a 
master, to the time, long afterwards, when he 
was prepared to enter the university, he acquit- 
ted himself to the admiration of his masters, and 
the delight of his aged father. Old Mare used 
to say that he should die happy, if he could see 
his son pass the courses at the university as 
honorably as he had done those at the gymna- 
sium, for then he would be the first man in 
Germany. 

Our story begins just after the establishment 
of Carl at the University of Gottingen, and we 
introduce the reader into one of the numerous 
lecture-rooms of that venerable institution. 

Upon a bench, in the middle of the spacious 
room, sits Carl Switzer, attentively listening to 
the abstruse sentences which dcop from the lips 
of the lecturer. Tall and muscular, and of a 
noble, generous, manly cast of features, he would 
attract attention anywhere, as one of Nature’s 
master-pieces. A mass of bushy hair, as black 
as night, surrounded, or rather encircled his 
head, and a moustache of the same raven hue, 
exquisitely curled, ornamented his lip. His dress 
is simple and unpretending, not mean, however, 
and cut in the style which would have declared 
him azywhere in Germany, a student of Got- 
tingen. 

Reclining rather listlessly upon the bench by 
his side, is a young man, in every respect his 
opposite, as far as external appearance is con- 
cerned. His figure is slight and delicate, his 
moustache nearly auburn, and his dress rich and 
tasteful. Like nearly all the young men by 
whom he is surrounded, he exhibits unequivocal 
symptoms of being egregiously ennuyed. Yawn- 
ing furiously, he suddenly exclaims, in a loud 
whisper, to his companion : 

“Carl, I believe Clarencon to be the most 
wearisome beast in the whole of this colossal 
menageric.”’ 

“ Hist! I shall lose the train !” 
“ Egad, if I could find it 1 would fire it, and 











explode the whole institution, if possible!” and, 
making a pillow of Carl’s pile of manuscript, he 
coolly stretched his limbs upon the bench for a 
siesta. 

The young man’s opinion of Clarencon ap- 
peared to be endorsed by nearly all of the assem- 
bled students. At least nearly all had adopted 
his horizontal posture. A few, however, among 
whom were young Switzer, hung with their fac- 
ulties all absorbed upon the theories which fell 
from the lips of the subtle metaphysician. 

At last he closed. Those who had been tak- 
ing notes folded their manuscripts, those who 
had been taking naps unfolded their legs and 
arms, and all prepared to depart. 

“ He is done,” said Carl, rousing his comrade. 

“ Thank God!” quite fervently responded the 
sleeper, shaking himself. 

Just as the young men were ready to go, a 
billet, projected from an unseen quarter of the 
room, fell at their feet. Carl stooped to pick it 
up, and as his eye fell upon the address, he 
started, and glancing suspiciously around the 
lecture-room, passed it over to his companion. 

The note was directed, “Count Orville de 
Kozinstadt, calling himself a student of Gottingen.” 
Tearing it open in wonder, the youth read, “ Be- 
ware of Kreutz!” That was all. 

“This is incomprehensible !”’ he exclaimed. 
“From what quarter did it come ?” 

“T am at a loss to conceive!” replied Carl. 

“Tt surely has no reference to Amelie! I 
would sacrifice half of my estates, however, to 
have her beyond the limits of this licentious town, 
with its reckless students.” 

“I believe that warning comes from no friend,” 
said Carl, in the deep and measured tones of his 
eminently fine and manly voice ; “ first, because 
the writer reveals his knowledge of your rank, 
evidently to excite your alarm, and secondly, 
because it is anonymous.” 

“ At least I shall keep watch over Kreutz.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied his friend. 

They were now in the streets of Gottingen, 
and in half an hour presented themselves at the 
door of the stone cottage which we have describ- 
ed as the property of Mare Switzer. Amelie 
welcomed them with a joyful smile. She always 
smiled whenever Carl returned from his lectures 
with his noble friend. If she had known that 
he was noble, perhaps the welcome might not 
have been so cordial. She only knew that he 
called himself Orville, and a student of Gottingen. 

We will not stop to describe Amelie. Be con- 
tent to know, dear reader, that she was as beau- 
tiful as a bright May morning, and as noble as 
she was beautiful. 

“ Kreutz provided for me arare entertainment 
this morning,” observed Carl’s sister, as they sat 
conversing in the little parlor which looked out 
upon the front garden, bounded by the fence 
with the stone pillars and white wooden palings. 
“He introduced to me a young friend of his, 
who understands not only the technicalities of 
his craft, but can appreciate, also, the poetry of 
gardening.” 

“ Ah?!” ejaculated both youths, in a breath. It 
was doubtless an unusual thing for a stranger to 
intrude upon the quiet reurement or ola mare's 
household. 

“Tt was delightful,” continued Amelie, “to 
hear such truly beautiful and noble sentiments 
from one who wore so plain a garb. Kreutz 
wished to show him the improvements he had 
been planning, and desired me to accompany 
himself and his young friend through the garden. 
Each bud and blossom seemed to iuspire the 
young gardener with some new poetical emo- 
tion, to which he gave utterance in the choicest 
speech.” 

“A prodigy of a gardener!” said Orville. 
“ His name?” 

“Yes, sister, his name ?” asked Carl, suddenly 
turning from the window, through which he had 
been intently gazing. 

“ Kreutz called him Orland.” 

“ Had he dark hair and eyes ?” 

“Tu,” 

“ His figure slight and tall ?”” 

“ Yes, Carl.” 

“ Had he small hands, unlike a gardener, and 
were his features small and feminine ?”’ contin- 
ued Carl, with the pertinacity of a lawyer ex- 
tracting testimony from a witness. 

“Yes, brother. You have seen him ?” 

“Yes, he just passed, in a coach and four.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Amelie, going to 
the window. ‘“ How could you have noticed all 
his peculiarities of person?” 

“T have seen him before. Besides, the horses 
walked, and he spoke from the carriage window 
to Kreutz, in the garden.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Orville, “ that was a friend- 
ly warning,—‘ Beware of Kreutz!’ “A 

“Orville,” said Carl, in a whisper, “ saddle 
you a horse, and allow not that coach to escape 
your sight.” 

“Tt shall not,” said his friend, kissing Amelie’s 
hand and hurriedly taking leave. 

“Amelie,” said young Switzer, taking his 
sister’s hand, “your young gardener’s visit bodes 
us no good. I could be more explicit, but I do 
not desire to alarm your fears. I must be ab- 
sent this evening. My duties to my club would 
render it dishonorable for me to desert it to- 
night. Do not allow Kreutz upon any pretext 
to absent himself. Do not answer any summons 
at the door. Endeavor to interest our poor old 
father with the details of Kreutz’s gardening, 
and make the old man happy, as you well know 
how to do.” 

“Why was Orville so much disturbed, and 
why did he depart so suddenly ?” asked his sister, 
anxiously, after she had promised to heed his 
advice. 

“ Because of his solicitude and affection for 
you, I suppose,” replied Carl, wickedly ; “there, 
I can tell you no, more !’’ and leaving the half 
vexed girl, he quitted the house and proceeded 
to the club-room, which was in a distant part of 
the town. 

It was a small room in which Carl’s club met, 
not more than twenty feet square, filled with 
benches and tables, promiscuously distributed 
and studiously disarranged. On one side was a 
desk of oak wood, innocent of paint, and stained 
with beer, which served as the throne of the 





presiding fanctionary. Below this, on either 
side, were a few benches, which some genius 
with order preternaturally developed had placed 
in regular rows. Before them were tables, 
stained, like the above mentioned desk, with 
much beer, and exhibiting the results of the 
club’s extraordinary proclivities to pounding. 

When young Switzer arrived, the room was 
already full, and the president was explaining 
some point of difficulty which had arisen at their 
last assembling, and which had been referred to 
his decision. 

When this matter was adjusted, pipes and 
beer were placed upon the tables, and a song 
was sung, while they imbibed, with the true 
German spirit, from the brimming mugs. As 
soon as the song was finished, the pipes were 
lighted, and the members of the club quietly 
puffed nebulous masses of smoke to the ceiling, 
as they sat waiting for the disputants in the ap- 
proaching controversy to open the debate. 

Presenily a man from the remotest corner of 
the room arose with an immense meerschaum in 
his hand, and commenced to speak. 

His figure was slight and tall, his eyes and 
hair as black as a raven’s wings, and his features 
delicate and feminine. He began in a tone of 
voice so low as at first to be hardly audible, but 
as he proceeded his accents became louder, and 
he displayed a voice of unsurpassed mellowness 
and richness. 

As he arose, Carl Switzer arrested the mug of 
beer which he was raising to his lips, and looked 
earnestly at the speaker, as if to assure himself 
that his eyes were not deceiving him. No, he 
saw before him Amelie’s poetical gardener, and 
the delicate looking proprietor of the coach and 
four. 

One of Carl’s companions, observing his emo- 
tion and attributing it to a wrong cause, said : 

“ Never fear him, Carl; his creed is as unten- 
able as his acts are hypocritical.” 

“Not that,” replied the student. “I am not 
afraid. Would that I could fathom the myste- 
ries of his actions as easily as I can expose the 
sophistries of his arguments.” 

Just then, Carl saw Orville enter the door, and 
assume a@ position where he could view the 
speaker, without being particularly conspicuous, 
and he felt more at ease. 

The soi-disant gardener, as he warmed with 
his subject, gradually assumed a style of elo- 
quence so fervid, and so apparently heartfelt, 
that he carried with him the sympathies of his 
auditors, notwithstanding every word he uttered 
was at war with their convictions. His senti- 
ments were mainly in conflict with that spirit of 
liberty, which is inherent in every German breast, 
and which needs but the addition of a spark to 
rouse the fire of enthusiasm, which is unquench- 
able and irresistible. But notwithstanding the 
unpopularity of his theories, such was his elo- 
quence of tone and of action, that he bore with 
him, on the full tide of his matchless oratory, 
the hearts of each one of his listeners, and when 
he finally took his seat, he was greeted with an 
outburst of enthusiastic applause which shook 
the ceiling, and made the little club-room ring 
aguin. 

Scarcely was he seated, when Carl arose. In 
his deep and manly voice, he began to recapitu- 
late the arguments of his opponent. Clearly 
and concisely he laid them down, divesting them 
of all the meretricious ornament of rhetoric, 
which had clouded their meaning and concealed 
their sophistry. As soon as he had stated them 
distinctly, and exhibited them in their proper 
light, he began to answer them. He made no 
attempt, by means of vehement appeals and fer- 
vid declamation, to enlist the feelings of his au- 
dience, befure he had convinced their under- 
standings ; but he subjected each argument to 
the rules of fair induction, and demolished each 
position by exposing its logical fallacy. He had 
nearly completed this logical exposition of his 
adversary’s quibbles, and was about to make an 
appeal to their hearts in favor of the principle of 
liberty which his speech had so grossly outraged, 
when, to his dismay, he perceived that his antag- 
onist had left the room. At the same moment 
he observed that Orville’s place was vacant. 
Not wishing to close abruptly, however, he was 
about to proceed, when a pistol shot from the 
street re-echoed through the room. Dashing his 
pipe on the table before him, he rushed to the 
door and into the street. Directly before the 
building was presented a scene which the street 
lamps rendered clearly discernible. 

A coach, with four horses attached, was forci- 
bly stopped by Orville, who firmly grasped the 
leaders by the bridle. His hat was laying at his 
feet, and his hair fell in dishevelled masses about 
his face. The footmen were shivering with ter- 
ror, and the man in the dickey appeared to be 
the only one who preserved presence of mind. 
At the open window of the carriage appeared 
the form of a man in a slouched hat, with a 
pistol in his hand. As Carl appeared at the 
door, the pistol was discharged at Orville, but 
without effect. 

Rushing up to the carriage window, the young 
student seized the rascal by the throat, and drew 
him, by main strength, through it. Then, hold- 
ing his face to the light, he discovered Amelie’s 
gardener,—the delicate proprietor of the coach 
and four,—his adversary of the club-room! and, 
inspired by a feeling of intense disgust, he hurled 
him to the earth, and indignantly placed his 
heavy foot upon his bosom. 

Scarcely had he completed this manifestation 
of his contempt, when a voice of agony from the 
coach exclaimed : 

“* Carl,—Orville,—save me, save me,—for the 
love of Heaven!” 

“T am here to rescue you,” said Carl, and 
opening the carriage door, he bore his fainting 
sister from the vehicle. As he did so, he was 
met by the villain whom he had prostrated to 
the earth. 

“‘ Hope not thus to conquer me in single com- 
bat, as you have done in debate,” he shouted ; 
“Tam Orland de Lavois, the invincible in love, 
argument, and war!” 

“Defend yourself, arrogant pretender,” said 
Carl, drawing, and releasing his sister into the 
hands of the students, who now began to press 
round. 





At that moment a shot, from the man in the 
dickey, struck the miserable Lavois in the brea-t 
and he fell, staggering backwards, in tne act of 
drawing his weapon. 

All the crowd gazed in astonishment in the 
direction in which the deadly messenger had 
come, and perceived Orville dragging Kreutz 
from the box. 

As soon as they had reached the ground, Carl 
strode up to his father’s gardener, and seizing 
him by the collar, exclaimed : 

“ Caitiff,—explain instantly your share in this 
villanous transaction.” 

“TJ will,” said Kreutz, humbly. 

The students formed a circle,—Carl and his 
sister, Orville and Kreutz, in the centre. The 
street lamps shone brilliantly, lighting up the 
dark figures. It was a singular and picturesque 
spectacle. 

“The other day,” began Kreutz, “as I was 
working in my master’s garden, this man,” 
pointing tothe corpse before him, “entered in 
the guise of a gardener, insinuated himself by 
his soft-spoken hypocrisy into my confidence, 
learned my affection for my master’s daughter, 
and determined to make use of it for his own 
base purposes. Under the pretence of favoring 
my suit, he arranged with me a plan for carry- 
ing off Amelie, as if she were to be mine, instead 
of his. He agreed to furnish a coach, if I would 
hazard driving it. I readily assented. I was to 
call for the coach this evening, at the stand, and 
in order that I might procure the proper one, as 
he professed—that is, his own,—he drove past 
my master’s house this afternoon, for the pur- 
pose of showing it to me. I was to procure the 
coach and drive down to my master’s house, 
where he was to have everything ready for ab- 
ducting Amelie. I did so. Amelie was placed 
in the coach, and I took the street which con- 
ducts to the Berlin road—Berlin was our place 
of destination. When I had reached this point, 
somebody seized the leaders. Instantly a pistol 
was fired through the window, and I saw the 
hat of the man at the horses’ heads fall to the 
ground. You know the rest. Meinherr Orville 
had just explained to me Lavois’s duplicity, and 
how he had warned him against me, when by an 
uncontrollable impulse, I seized my pistol and 
shot the traitor dead. I am at your mercy!” 

It is needless to say that after this honest ex- 
planation of his position, Kreutz was easily 





pardoned. 

The next day Orville de Roaiustadt avowed 
his attachment to Amelie, and laid at her feet | 
his rank aad his estates. Carl became a dis- | 
tinguished ornament to his country, as a scholar | 
and philosopher. Kreutz survived his disap- 
pointment and continued long to cuitivate the 
gardens of bis worthy master. Old Mare is 
long since dead ; while he lived his gardens were 
an ornament to Gottingen. Had he survived 
to see the present ruinous condition of his once 
beautiful grounds, it would have broken his 
heart. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG. 
Ah, canst thou think that time has stole 
The light affection round me flung? 
No, years have fled, but round my soul 
It still has fondly, wildly clung. 
My fortune, fame and friends have flown— 
The minions of a sunny hour; 
But still my love has stronger grown, 
Like ivy round some mouldering tower. 





There is a change that all must feel, 
A change the world will ever make; ® 
The visions that so fondly steal 
Around the heart in youth, must break. 
But do not say that Time has wrought 
A change witbin a heart like mine— 
Love starts at the unhallowed thought, 
And threatens to desert thy shrine. 


My love is not the trembling light 
That falls upon some careless stream, 
To sleep awhile in beauty bright, 
And then withdraw its silvery beam ; 
Then do not think, now fate has set 
The seal of misery on my lot, 
That [ can all the past forget, 
For thou canst never be forgot. 





SIZE OF OUR GREAT LAKES, 


The latest measurements of our fresh water 
seas are these:—The greatest length of Lake 
Superior is 335 miles; its greatest breadth is 
160; mean depth 988 feet; elevation 627 feet ; 
area 32,000 square miles. The greatest length 
of Lake Michigan is 360 miles; its greatest 
breadth 108 miles; mean depth 900 feet; eleva- 
tion 587 feet; area 20,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 miles ; its 
greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean depth 900 
feet; elevation 574 feet; area 20,000 square 
miles. The greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 
miles ; its greatest breadth is 80 miles; its mean 
depth is 84 feet; elevation 555 feet; area 6000 
square miles. The greatest length of Lake On- 
tario is 180 miles; its greatest breadth is 65 
miles ; its mean depth is 500 feet; elevation 262 
feet; area 6000 square miles. The total length 
of all five is 1585 miles, covering an area alto- 
gether of upwards of 90,000 square miles.—Jn- 
ternational Resta A 


RELIGION OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

The religious belief of the fourteen persons 
who have filled the Presidential chair in the 
United States, as indicated by their attendance 
upon public worship, and the evideuce afforded 
in their writings, may be summed up as follows : 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, 
and Taylor, were Episcopalians ; Jetterson, John 
Adams, Jonn Quincy Adams, and Fillmore, 
were Unitarians ; Jackson and Polk were Pres- 
byterians; Mr. Van Buren was of the Dutch 
Reformed Church; and President Pierce is 
a Trinitarian Congregationalist.— Boston Tran- 
script, 





MAN BORN TO LABOR, 


Man was born to labor, and is so organized 
that he cannot be happy or healthy without some 
steady occupation. And if labor and occupa- 
tion are necessary to the healthy state, how much 
more necessary must they be to a mind diseased ? 
Half the crimes committed ayainst society origi- 
nated in men’s not knowing how to employ their 
fuculties in some usefal pursuit. Solitary con- 
finement cannot remedy the evil, and leaves the 
convict, after he has served his tine, as helpless 
as vefure.—Auburn Gazette. 
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The most resplendent ornament of man, is 
judgment; here is the perfection of his innate 
reason ; here is the utmost power of reason join- 





ed with knowledge. 


$= 
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LOOKING OUT FOR NUMBER ONE. 
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BY UNOLE TORY. 

Ir is just twenty years since Ezekiel Grit left 
the granite hills of his native State, where frm 
his tenderest years he had been employed in 
sowing and mowing and plowing “ side hills ” 
8o steep that they had to employ a special breed 
of oxen, with the off-legs half a foot shorter 
than the near ones, and came down to New York 
with the determination to “ make his tarnal for- 
tune.” He now has a town house among the 
upper ten, with a marble boy in front, spouting 
Croton, where he gives balls that rival Mrs, Po- 
tiphar’s, and has a country-seat at Newport that 
cost him eighty thousand dollars. It was he 
who last season drove a four-in-hand of blood 
bays, and it was his liveries, blue and silver, with 
aiguilets that made such a sensation in Broad- 
way week before last. Last winter he went to 
Paris, where he gave such tearing balls, and had 
such splendid turnouts, that Louis Napoleon in- 
timated that if he couldn’t live in a quicter 
style he had better return to his native land. 
He now talks of building a steam yacht, to 
eclipse the North Star, to be named after him- 
self, and to waft his fame from the shores of the 
Baltic to the waters of Japan. 

The foundation of his fortune was laid ina 
little ready-made clothing shop. Fearing not 
the competition of the Israelites, he established 
himself in Chatham Street, the very focus of 
the Hebrew camp. There he would stand at his 
shop door, soliciting, or rather commanding, 
custom; his sharp nose and ferret eyes con- 
trasting with the hooked beaks and jet-black 
orbs of his rivals. It was very difficult to pass 
his door. Stories were rife of pedestrians bodi- 
ly seized upon by this commercial vulture, car- 
tied into the interior of his eyrie by force of 
arms, and compelled to change their raiment 
from head to ‘oot at his bidding. It was even 
reported that an elderly Quaker, soberly attired 
ina drab broad-brim, with a cinnamon-colored 
surtout reaching to his heels, and indigo cordu- 
roys of ample width, was waylaid and abduct- 
ed by this human spider, and turned into the 
street again so metamorphosed that his own 
mother would never have known him, inasmuch 
as the poor Friend had been forced to accept a 
second-hand Leary hat, a sprigged waistcoat, a 
claret coat with gilt buttons, spring-bottomed 
black doeskins, varnished pumps, and any 
amount of copper cable chain suspended round 


his neck. The next day, a body thus attired: 


was found floating in the East River. It is by 
no means certain that it was the mortal remains 
of the Quaker, since the dress was that of a 
class and not of an individual ; but if it were 
that of the Quaker, may we not suppose that ke 
committed suicide from remorse at having so 
violated the rigid proprieties of his order? and 
if so, does not more than one half of the “ deep 
damnation of his taking off” rest on the man— 
may we not say the fiend ?—who tempted him 
tv ere? But what cared Zekiel Grit? His busi- 
ness was; to “look out for number one,” and 
he did it most effectually. 

One day a cadaverous-looking young man tot- 
tered into Zekiel’s shop, panting for breath, and 
motioned for a seat. An arm-chair was brought 
him, and he instantly sank into it, his hollow 
eye and sunken cheek, together with the pecu- 
liar pallor of his countenance, betokening ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

“Garments, sir? Coat, sir? Anything you 
like. Sha’n’t go out of my shop without being 
suited—in color, cut, fit and price,—what’ll you 
have ?” said Zekiel, bustling up. 

The stranger made no reply ; he merely waved 
his hand deprecatingly. . 

“ Wants a coat—a black one? Bring a black 
coat, Jim. Number thirty-five will fit him—su- 
perfine. Here you are, sir.” S 

The clerk brought the garment, and Zekie 
held it up for the stranger's inspection. Alas! 
he scarcely looked at it. 

“Stand him up, Jim!” cried the trader, anx- 
iously. ‘ You take hold of that side—I'll help 
him on this. Off with his coat! Now for the 
new one. Easy, Jim! There, sir! Fits you 
like a book. Sit him down, Jim.” 

Attired in his new garment, the stranger sank 
back into the chair to rise no more. He had 
died in a fit. A card in the unfortunate man’s 
pocket disclosed his name and address. His 
friends came for the remains, and in due time 
Mr. Zekiel Grit received from the administrator, 
on presentation of his bill, thirty dollars for 
“one superfine fashionably-made black dress 
coat.” The heir wore it at the funeral! 

The occurrence was noted as follows in all 
the papers—Zekiel paying for the paragraph : 


MELANCHOLY OccuRRENCE.— We regret to 
learn that our worthy townsman, Mr. Garret 
Browser, died cubdenkr yesterday while trying 
on a new coat, at the shop of Mr. Zekiel Grit, 
No. , Chatham Street, who has on hand a 
large and fashionable assortment of ready-made 
clothing of the best qualities at reasonable prices ; 
also broadcloths, German, French, English and 
American; vestings, cassimeres, doeskins ; also, 
every article customary in the gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing line. Clothes made to order at the 
shortest notice. Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 





Terms, cash. 


Who shall say, after reading the above, that 
Zekiel did not possess a peculiar faculty for 
“ looking out for number one.” 


> 





LIFE WITHOUT NOURISHMENT. 


In ordinary cases, human life may be pre- 
served from six to eight days only, without food 
or nourishment. Sometimes, however, remark- 
able cases occur where life is retained for a much 
longer period. The Medical Essay, a medical 
journal of reliable character, published in Edin- 
burg, mentions the case of a young lady who 
was thrown into such violent tetanus, or rigidi'y 
of the muscles, by a severe mental shock, that 
she was unable to swallow any food for a period 
of fifty-four days. A still more extraordinary 
account is related, but upon what authority we 
know not, of a man who, on recovering from 4 
fever, had such a dislike to food of all kinds, that 
for eighteen years he never swallowed anything 
but water.—ZBoston Journal. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 
“The Lame Man’s Message,” a story by SyLvaxus 
8, Jr. 
Co"The Lady in the Omnibus,” a tale by Mrs, N. T. 
Munroe. 
** Poison vs. Love,” a story by M. V. Sr. Leon. 
‘+ Bite the Biter,”’ a humorous sketch by the Youne 'Un. 
“The Adopted Daughter,” a d ic sketch by Mrs. 
E. WELLMONT, 
“The Truant Son,” a story by Lucy Lixwoop. 
« Blow soft, ye Winds,”” & poem by H. H. Spencer. 
« Faith’s Sympathies,” verses by Wu. R. Lawnence. 
“The Wind,” by J. H. Rezves 
‘ He came home to die,” by 8. W. Hazzetrins. 
ARTICLES DECLINED. 
“Lines in an Album,” “ Memory,” ‘ The Expiation,” 
«Endless Bliss,” “To an Absent’ Friend,” “To the 


Wind,” “To the Moon,” “Hope,” and The Hudson 
River.” 








AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. 

“ Sebastopol is taken,” said Louis Napoleon, 
in a tone af cool satisfaction some weeks since, 
as he folded up a despatch from the seat of war ; 
and the manager of the Porte St. Martin, who 
had got the “ Fall of Sebastopol ” ready for rep- 
resentation, fixes the time for its production. 
But steamer after steamer has since arrived, and 
though each brought the intelligence that the 
siege was “ doing as well as could be expected,” 
still we were told that “Sebastopol was not 
taken.” This somewhat shook the credulity of 
rank and file in the infallibility of certain mili- 
tary prophets, who had demonstrated that Se- 
bastopol must have fallen long ago—it was so 
easy! The allies had only to concentrate the 
fire of their artillery on one point, make a large 
breach, pour in the troops, and do up the work 
with the bayonet—a very nice plan, supposing 
the walls to be made of chalk, the rampant guns 
“ Qaakers,” and the Russian garrison mere men 
of straw. We ventured our prediction, too, and 
that was, that the “ Russians could endure to 
be beaten much longer than the allies could en- 
dure to beat them.” 

Now it seems the Russians had no idea of be- 
ing whipped so easily ; it seems that their guns 
were not only numerous, but of heavy calibre 
and admirably served; that the walls were sol- 
idly constructed of the best material; that the 
Russian commander destroyed the navigation of 
the channel by the sacrifice of a few ships; that 
the investment of the place, from natural disad- 
vantages, could not be complete; and that the 
Russian soldiers, instead of possessing a mere 
passive courage, were capable of daring achieve- 
ments and dashing assaults. The affair of Ba- 
laclava showed them to be made. of true sol- 
dierly metal ; the awful carnage of tlie battle of 
the 5th of October, proved they wee terrible” 
enemies to contend against. 

We must confess that, from the first, the oper- 
ations of the allies have not seemed to us to 
promise very favorably. It was something to 
storm the heights of Alma; but when Menschi- 
koff effected his retreat with forty thousand, he 
still remained a formidable enemy. The occu- 
pation of Balaclava was well; but this was 
scarce a beginning. The difficulty of entrench- 
ing was a startling obstacle to progress, and 
now we learn that the destructive fire of the 
Russians, the losses occasioned by their sorties 
and battles, and by sickness, have so reduced 
the effective force of the allied army that heavy 
reinforcements are absolutely necessary, while 
in the meantime, through the open gate of Perck- 
op, Russian reinforcements are pouring into 
the half-invested city. And yet the allied army 
Was supposed to be more than strong enough to 
accomplish speedily the work it had to do. 

In our opinion, Sebastopol has not yet been 
taken, nor will be—we hazard writing in ad- 
vance of the mail, though while we are going to 
press, an authentic despatch may convict us of 
false prophecy. We sympathize with the cause 
in which the allies are engaged—that of check- 
ing the strides to universal empire of a mighty 
power wiclded by one despotic individual. The 
cause is a good one; but it is singular to see by 
what a strange combination it is waged—a con- 
stitutional sovereign in alliance with as rank a 
despot as Nicholas himself. But we must con- 
fess that our sympathies would be yet more 
wartaly enlisted, were not these very allies so 
ready to interfere in our own concerns, and so 
anxious, while warring with despotism in the 
East, to cripple the wings of republicanism in 
the West. The sovereigns of France and Eng- 
land may possibly be promp:ed more by self-in- 
terest than by love for the Ottomans, or for their 
subjects, in this crusade against the Russian 
power, England saw Hungary crushed without 
an effort in her behalf, and she is now paying’ 
the penalty of her non-intervention. 








: Currove.—There is a young woman in Utica, 
N. Y., who has been suffering several years from 
the growth of a reptile in her stomach. Various 
attempts to destroy it have proved ineffectual, 
and she is in momentary danger of death from 
it. A singular phenomenon connected with this 
case, and one which has quite puzzled the medi- 
eal and scientific world is, that when the young 
woman looks at anything offensive to the invisi- 


ble tormentor, she is immediately thrown into a 
Violent paroxysm 
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Born Parers.—In renewing subscriptions 


upon the Flag and Pictorial, let our readers re- 
member that by enclosing four dollars they ob- 
tain both papers for one year. 


Le 


"AY Yor 
Pay your Postage.—Let those who address 


us by mail remember to pay their postage, other- 
Wise their letters will not be taken from the post- 
Office, 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

Tn announcing the “ Frac or our Union” 
for the new year, 1855, we deem it necessary to 
promise but little; the paper after nine years of 
unprecedented success is too well known to re- 
quire any puffing. By liberal management its 
circulation has reached to so large an edition 
thit, while we farnish the finest of paper and 
issue a journal entirely original, the products of 
the best and most popular writers, we are yet 
able to furnish it at the same low rate as our 
cotemporaries. 

Two more numbers will complete the pres- 
ent volume, when we shall commence the new 
year with new type, a new dress throughout, and 
a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag 
superior to any of its predecessors. It will con- 
tinue to give the same large amount of original 
and’ entertaining sketches, stories and novellettes, 
and fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial 
department, which will be as heretofore under 
the immediate control and care of Mr. Ballou. 
Several new and popular writers have been en- 
gaged for the year, and the Flag will be improv- 
ed in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to ex- 
clude from its columns everything of an immor- 
al or indelicate nature, so that parents need not 
fear to place it in the hands of their children, or 
maidens to read aloud from its columns. It 
sha'l be arefined and acceptable visitor to old 
and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles,embracing historical romances, 
pictures of social life, anecdotes, gems of thought 
and wit and humor. 

We shall commence in the first number of the 
new year a brilliant and taking novellette from 
the pen of that favorite novelist and admirable 
writer, LiguTeNANT Murray, one of the best 
stories we have ever read in manuscript or 
print, entitled : 


THE SEA WITCH: 
—oOoR = 
THE AFRICAN QUADROON. 
A TALE OF THE SLAVE COAST. 

By reference to our terms, on another page, 
it will be seen that any person who sends us 
sixteen subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy 
gratis. Subscribe early an@Ngave the numbers 
from the first of the year. Notwithstanding we 
printed a largely increased edition last January, 
yet it will be remembered that it was all ex- 
hausted at onee, and we were obliged to disap- 
point many. 





THE FRENCH CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The ground floor of this spacious building 
covers 27,068 square yards; the surface of the 
gallery of the circumference counts 18,072—to- 
tal, 45,150 yards. The large room numbers two 
hundred and sixteen windows; the pavilions 
one hundred and ninety-two; on the ground 
floor there are three hundred and eighty-eight 
columns in cast iron, and elght hundred and stx- 


teen on the second floor; the central nave has a 


length of one handred and ninety-two yards, 
with a breadth of forty-eight, and its height at 
the entablature is eighteen yards. The building 
has consumed 822,000 square yards of cut stone, 
without counting the filling-stone and the mor- 
tar; forty-five hundred tons of castings, thirty- 
six hundred tons of iron, and 33,000 square 
yards of unpolished glass. 
A FORTHCOMING WONDER. 

According to a correspondent of Herapath’s 
(English) Journal, steam power is to be super- 
seded by “Poulson’s Patent Pendulum T Ley- 
er,” which will be brought before the public in 
about a month. Two men in a sitting position 
will be able with ease to propel a railway engine 
of twenty-five horse power, with its full comple- 
ment of carriages, at any speed to be attained 
by steam power. The tenders and boilers of 
the present engines will be no longer required, 
and the new engine will be constructed of about 
one-fourth the weight, and say at one-sixth or 
one-eighth the cost. The wheels and frames of 
the present engines will be available for the new 
one. 








Russian CanrnacGe.—In little more than a 
quarter of a century 600,000 Russian soldiers 
have been sacrificed in the attempt to subjugate 
Circassia. In the Polish campaign the loss of 
life was enormous. Inthe Turkish campaign of 
1828-29, 50,000 men perished by sword and 
pestilence. The present war has cost Russia at 
least 50,000 men, so that Nicholas has proved a 
greater scourge to the human race than any of 
the fighting heroes of the past. ‘“‘ What millions 
die that Cesar may be great !” 





New Tsrnirories.—The new Territories of 
the United States, which may be expected soon 
to apply for admission as States, are eight or 
nine in , and include about two millions 
Square miles of land. Among them are pro- 
jected ene or more Indian Territories—an expe- 
riment which some of our statesmen appear 
inclined to try. 








IsaBpELtA Grare.—The Isabella grape vine, 
now so famous, was first introduced into the 
North by Mr. George Gibbs, of Brooklyn, L. I. 
Cuttings from this vine were brought its native 
State, North Carolina, by Mrs. Gibbs, and the vine 
in compliment to her, was called the Isabella. 





A Musica Natron.—The amount of music 
which has been copyrighted at Washington, in 
the last third of a century, fills about three hun- 
dred volumes, averaging two hundred and fifty 
pages to each volume. 

a > 

Propuetic.—Friar Bacon in 1214 foretold 
railroads, when he spoke of the loaded chariot 
no longer encumbered by the panting steeds, 
rushing on its course. 








Just so —The N. Y. Tribune says that for 
every $10 dollars a farmer spends in setting out 
fruit trees, 100 dollars’ value is added to his place. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS., 

Judge Hoffman of New York says that the 
Schuyler New Haven Railroad stock is good. 

Col. Thorne, the millionaire, has a lawsuit 
pending against him, involving $750,000. 

Beneventano, the great basso singer, resigns 
the stage for an enormous fortune. 

The Cochituate water is improving—being 
nearly as pleasant now as soapsuds. 

Many of the soldiers at the Charlestown navy 
yard are cultivated and educated men. 

The classic city of Cambridge, Mass., pos- 
sesses not a single public library. 

Neither John Bull nor the ex-prisoner of Ham 
like our taking the Sandwich islands. 

The American whaling fleets in the Arctic 
seas have been unsuccessful. 

Live in peace with all men; and have but one 
counsellor among a thousand. 

Six criminals are to be hung for murder in 
the United States this month. 

Some of Kidd’s treasure has again been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Hudson. 

St. Andrew’s Day occurred this year on 
Thanksgiving day. 

The English opera was very successful at the 
Boston Theatre. 

He that sets no value upon a good repute, is 
as careless of the actions that produce it. 

The United States has more miles of telegraph 
than all the rest of the world. 

A European company has been formed to 
solve the problem of serial navigation. 

The monkeys around Trinidad have died by 
hundreds, of small pox and cholera. 

Thirty years ago Napoleon said Russia would 
soon have Constantinople and Greece. 

“ Doesticks,” of funny notoriety, is J. Ster- 
ling Morton. 

Little wit serves to flatter with ; for how easi- 
ly do they work that go with the grain! 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year 
in a style of real excellence and beauty which the 
Pictoriat bas never yet reached. To ensure 
this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, 
designers and engravers, and shall increase the 
number of illustrations from one to two hundred 
per annum—one more entire page being devoted 
to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages 
in each number. Besides this, the Picror1at 
will appear on a quality of paper vastly superior 
to what has been used heretofore, having a pearl 
satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty 
to the engravings, which will also be of a greatly 
improved character, artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to 
make the Picror1at a paper that shall be a 
credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, and not one particle behind the best 
European illustrated journals. Its literary char- 
acter will also be greatly improved, and more 
attention given to its descriptive department and 
editorials ; for which purpose the proprietor has 
seca wide Miccsoll’ as? eadbtaal arr, 
Francis A. Durtvace, Esq., agentleman well 
known in the literary tis ‘8 ripe scholar, a 
graceful and ready writer, and an author whose 
fame is already established. This arrangement 
will greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the 
Picroriat. 

We shall commence in number one of the 
new volume an admirable and deeply interesting 
story from the pen of Francis A. Dunrivace, 
Esq., entitled : 


STEEL AND GOLD: 
o 


R, 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased 
expense is incurred to improve and perfect the 
paper, it will be observed that there is no change 
in the price, but that any person sending us szrtcen 
subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy gra- 
tis. For terms, we refer to our imprint. Let 
our friends subscribe early, a8 two more papers 
will complete the volume, and we desire to print 
enough for all demands. 





Reciprocity Treaty ix Canapa. — The 
Sherbrooke Gazette, of the 18th ult., observes 
that “now that reciprocity has gone into effect, 
under the bonding system, both in the United 
States and Canada, we may anticipate a great 
increase of traffic with our neighbors across the 
border. Already great numbers of cattle have 
been brought up in the townships for exporta- 
tion, in anticipation of reciprocity, and a good 
demand may be still anticipated, especially for 
young cattle.” 





Rorr Dancixc.—Rope-dancers and tumblers 
have been said never to meet with any casualty. 
Bat one of the Brothers Braquet was lately 
killed at Lyons, France, by the breaking of a 
pole on which he wa forming, making the 
fifth catastrophe of the ki@ within a year. 


> 





Vorcanic Ervrtion.<-The volcanic moun- 
tain of Cotopaxi, the most elevated as well as 
the most formidable voleano in the world, is now 
in full progress of successful eruption, and is 
throwing out enormous masses of rock, torrents 
of brackish water, and burning lava. 





Deatu-pDEALING Barreries.—Le Pays (Par- 
is) calculates that the British and French batter- 
ies at Sebastopol could throw daily 23,000 bombs 
and balls into the fortress. Such a weight of 


| metal ought to make an impression. 


—-o+ snaemened 
Tne Poetry OF Morion.— The circular 
movement described bya rich uncle’s arm, when 
he hands you a thousand dollar check. 





Lasor Savinc.—The steam-engines of Great 
Britain, according to Professor Hitchcock, per- 
form the work of 400,000,000 men. 





Cows.—The number of cows in and about 
London, is 20,000, yielding about 60,000 gallons 
of milk daily. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“ The Midnight Cruise,” a sketch by Sytvanvus Cone, Jr 
“Decided Bargains,” a domestic scene by Mrs. E. 


WELLMONT. 
“Kate Willoughby, or the Young Governess,” a sto: 
by M. V. 8r. Lose ys 4 y ry 


** Eldorado,” No. 14, by Taomas Botrinca. 

“A man overboard,” lines by Marvaix M. Batiov. 
‘* Little Jessie.” a poem by Hore HawTHorn. 
“Athanata,” stanzas by J. Gearron ALLEN. 

** California,” verses by Mrs. L. H. SiGouRNner. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
This number also contains a striking portrait of 


that celebrated divine of the last century, Kev. George 
Whitefield. 


Four large representations of the extensive fortifica- 
tions of the city of Konigsberg in Prussia, 

A series of 
aden} malverct ofe relned Motyant 0 srw ia those,” 

Also a view of the Temple at Mecca. 

And a view of the Temple at Medina. 

A portrait of Fernando Wood, the Mayer-Elect of New 
York city. 


View of St. Helena, the place of exile of the 
Napoleon I. rere : , asad 


Portrait of James Gordon Bennett, the well-known pub- 
lisher of the New York Herald. 
View of the Ruins of the city of Baalbee. 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cunts per copy. 


Foreign Stems. 


Ten thousand Russians have been employed 
in throwing up redoubts upon the Vistula. 

In the principal streets of Paris the greater 
number of the shops are now closed on Sunday. 

The agricultural produce of this season in 
Treland will realize £10,000,000 sterling above 
that of last year. 


A new bridge is proposed to be thrown across 
the tang, London, at a cost of between 
£200,000 and £220,000. 

The production of wine, in the wine districts 
of Europe, in former years, has been as high as 
2,159,000,000 of gallons. 

Forty floating batteries, each mounting 70 
guns, in all 2800, are to be ready in the spring 
fur an attack on Cronstadt. 

There is now at Liverpool, a nugget weighing 
three hundred and thirty-eight ounces, and of the 
value of fourteen handred pounds. 

The famous Russian steamer “ Viadimir”— 
which is the one said to have performed so many 
brilliant and daring feats during the past season 
—is at length reported as captured. 

It is announced that Mr. Liszt may possibly 
emerge from his seclusion at Weimar, for the 
purpose of again giving concerts, and that he 
has some intention of visiting America. 

The South-Eastern Railway Company, Eng- 
land, have expended, in the last nine years, titty- 
three thousand three hundred and one pounds, 
yearly, in parliamentary and law expenses. 

During the fifteen months previous to Septem- 
ber 16, one hundred American vessels reached 
Melbourne, Australia, with one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand tons of merchandize, valued 
at $15,000,000. 

Upwards of 70,000 pairs of worsted socks, 
90,000 woollen jerseys, 50,000 pairs of flannel 
drawers, and 30,000 pairs of gloves, have been 
sent to the army under Lord Raglan, and still 
further supplies of the same articles will be sent. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


In this world the best things are perfectly im- 
perfect. 





We can never die too early for others, when 
we live only for ourselves. 

Scandal, like a kite, to fly well depends greatly 
on the length of the tale it has to carry. 

The art of setting off moderate qualifications 
steals esteem, and often gives more reputation 
than real merit. 


The parentage of a lic is the most difficult of 
all to trace. It is a clever lie that knows 
its own father ! 

The degree of estimation in which any profes- 
sion is held, becomes the standard of the esiuna- 
tion in which the professors hold themselves. 

As it is a characteristic of great wits to say 
much in a few words, so small wits seem to have 
the gift of speaking much and saying nothing. 

Truth has force, reason authority, and justice 
power; but they are without lustre, if the most 
graceful way and manner of doing be wanting. 

The same pride which makes us condemn the 
faults we imagine ourselves exempt from, inclines 
us to despise the goud qualities we are not pos- 
sessed of. 

Mental pleasures never cloy—unlike those of 
the body, they are increased by repetition, ap- 
proved of by retiection, and strengthened by en- 
joyment. 

A man should never glory in that which is 
common to a beast, nor a wise man in that which 
is common to a fool, nor a good man in that 
which is common to a wicked man. 

“ T have heard,” says Mr. Henry, “ of a mar- 
ried couple who, though they were both of a 
hasty temper, yet lived comfortably together 
by simply observing a rule on which they had 
mutualiy agreed. Never to be both angry to- 
gether.” 


—— ere 


Joker's Budget. 





The editor of a newspaper down east has been 
bled, to improve the circulation of his paper. 

A man in New Orleans is so upright in all his 
dealings, that he wont sit while at his meals. 

It is absurd to speak of the “seat of war,” for 
war can hardly be said to have a seat while it is 
at a stand still. 

When a person is carrying a cotton umbrella, 
it is, curious enough, never his own property— 
he “ has just borrowed it from a friend !” 

The washerwoman who attempted to hang 
her clothes on Mason and Dixou’s line, has been 
prosecuted for a violation of the last great com- 
promise, 

Our foreign correspondent says that Green- 
wich, England, is a place where they make lon- 
gitude for all the rest of the world, but keep none 
for themselves. 

The most annoying beggar in the wor'd is the 
man who is always begging the question; he is 
worse than the Frenchman wao is forever beg- 
ging your pardon. 

“Why don’t you give us a little Greek and 
Latin occasionally ?’”’ asked a couatry deacon of 
the new minister. “ Why, do you understand 
those languages?” ‘No, but we pay for the 
best, and we ought to have it.” 

A doctor and military officer became enamored 
of the same lady. A friend inquired of her 
which of the two suitors she intended to favor. 
Her reply was, that it was difficult for her to 
determine, as they were both such killing crea- 
tures. 

“John, how does the thermometer stand ?” 
“ Against the wall, dad.” “I mean how is the 
mercury?” “I guess it’s pretty well, dad; it 
hasn’t complained lately.” “You little rascal, 
is it colder than yesterday?” ‘I don’t know, 
dad, I’ll go out and feel.” 











Onill and Scissors. 


oe 


A bill is now before the Canadian Parliament, 
designed to secure a proper observance of the 
Sahbhath. It provides that on that day no post- 
office shall be opened, nor any mail matter be 
delivered ; no mail shall be made up or despatch- 
ed; alltho-e not reaching their destianton on 
Satarday shall hold over; and that the locks on 
all the canals shall be closed from Saturday at 
midnight to Sunday at midnight. 

Doctor Townsend, the original sarsaparilla 
man, has built a palatal reeidence on Fifth 
avenue, New York. It has a chapel, gymnasi- 


um, piciure gallery, etc. The entire of the 
building and ground is estimated at 600 ; 
the contract for stone is about $30,000; fiesco 


painting, $6000 ; plastering, from $3000 to $10,- 
000 ; the carpenters’ contract is about. $30,000. 

A young man by the name of Ansley, who a 
year ago forged his employer's name in New 
Orleans for a check of $11,000 and 
with the proceeds, bus been recently arrested by 
the Parisi.n police, who, having been furnished 
with a description of his person, detected him, 
and have him now in custody, awaiting a requi- 
sition from our government. 

The Humboldt (Cal.) Times wonders why it 
is that whale fishing has not been en in on 
that coast. According to that paper, hundreds 
of whales may bé seen spouting almost any day 
off Humboldt Bay. Within the past few months 
several whales have been captured in the harbor 
of Monterey. 

On the last day of the session of the Vermont 
Legislature a resolution passed the House to pay 
a member for his overcoat, which had been stolen 
during session hours, but the Senate rejected it 
on the ground that it would be time enough for 
the State to pay for the coat when it had stolen 
it, and not before, 

From trees of his own planting, R. C. Geer 
has produced excellent perry. ith a cheese 
press he made three quarts from ten pears, aver- 
aging seventeen ounces each. He has determin- 

to set up the first cider mill in Oregon, where 
he lives. 

The Brattleboro’ Eagle states that Mr, Larkin 
Thompson, a resident of Chesterfield, N. H., 
was accidentally killed a few days since, while 
felling trees, by a blow from a failing branch 
He was thirty-seven years of age. 

Ninety-six good sized acorns, with corn and 
grass in proportion, found in boy of a plump 
looking turkey, that was killed by R. E. Bemin, 
of Worcester, on Monday week, diminished very 
essentially the culinary value of the fowl. 

By a recent order from Washington, the en- 
listment of foreigners into the Marine Corps, 
now stationed at the Charlestown Navy Yard, is 
to cease. it is believed that the same order has 
been sent to all our military posts. 

Elias Smith, of Barnard, Vt., had his skull 
fractured on the 10th ult , causing his death ina 
few hours ; while felling trees in the forest, a de- 
tached branch from the tree he was felling struck 
him upon the head. 

Mrs. Barrett, a young actress at the People’s 
Theatre, in Albany, was struck by a falling side 
scene a few days since, in the midst of a play, 
and so seriously injured that there is little hope 
of her recovery. 


In 1847, a certain Count Leopold Ferri, died 
at Padua, leaving a library entirely composed of 
works written by women, in vari . 
This library amounted to more 
volumes. 

Nebraska covers an area of 341,425 square 
miles—equal to over 219,000,000 of acres of 
land. Kansas bas an afea of 126,283 square 
miles, which is equal to.ever 80,000,000 acres of 


32,000 


: eer ———— 
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The annual report from the U. 8. Land Office, 
says that the large immigration for the past 
year, has enlarged the land sales to the sum of 
$6,000,000. 

A Yankee at Panama sought shelter at the 
American Consul’s from the earthquake ; he 
thought even the carthquake would respect our 


flag. 

The Grand Lodge of the Masons in California 
has passed a resolution refusing masonic honors 
to any brother who dies in a duel. 

At the Russian restaurants, the favorite dish 
is an oily cake, made of fish, with a small pot of 
green oil to wash it down. 

It is said that a large number of clergymen 
have been elected to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 

The eye of the butterfly consists of 17,000 
lenses, euch as pei fect as the human eye. 

There were 190,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
produced in the United States in 1853. 

There were 2,000,000 gallons of wine produced 
in the United States in 1*53. 

In Indiana, firemen are exempt from taxation 
on $500 worth of property. 














Marriages. 





In this city. by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Henry 8. Hayden 
to Miss Sarah Scott. 

By Rey. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles M. Gowing to Miss 
Maria Ames. 

By Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. George H. Kingsbury to Miss 
Elizabeth Watts. 

Ky Rev. Mr. Hantington, Mr. Charles H. Hawes to 
Miss Abbie B. Tyler. 

By Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. Charles Eliot Guild to Miss 
Mary Lyman Eliot. 

By Kev. Mr. Scuwars, Mr. John L. Daly to Miss H. 
Pauly. 

by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles Pratt to Miss Lydia A. 
Briggs. . 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr, George H. Brigham, to Miss 
Melissa Wheelock. 

By Rey. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Alien H. Bacon to Miss 
Catharine Carey. i 

At Charlestown, Mr. John F. Caldwell to Miss Hannah 
M. Holiday. i % 

At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. Augustus 5. 
Stimpson to Mis- Jane R. Organ. 

At South Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Paffer, Mr. Caleb 8. 
Stoddard to Mixs Lydia A. Bartlett. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. J. F. 
Hall to Mivs Susan J. Clarry. * 

At Beverly, Mr. John E. Giddings to Miss Nannie T. 
Lovett 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Joseph 8. Bennett 
to Miss Ciara A. Wilson. 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mrs. Matilda E. Brayton, 18; Miss Catha- 








rine F. Perkins, 21; Mr. William Brown, 72; Mrs. Mary 
Davenport, ); Deacon S.smuei Tenney, 78; Thomas P. 
Cushing, Esq . 67. . 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Naney Rugg, 74; Mr. David 
Austin, 65 ’ : 
At Roxbury, Mrs. Naney Woods, & 


d. 

At Jamaica Pisin, “s. Elizabeth R., wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Matthews. Jr, 29 : 

At Newton Corner, Joseph Foxcroft, son of Mr. Samuel 
BE. Crocker. 20 - 

At West Newton, Miss Triphena Bacon, 8. 

At Malden. Mi-s Ruta Barnett, 70 

At Salem, Mr. Benjumia Pelt, 84. ; fi ‘on 

At Taunton. Mrs. : h, wife of Mr. Calvin Pratt, 38; 
Mrs. Pamelia Dean. 6 : 

At Newbury port, Mary B. Hood, daughter of Mr. Sam- 
uel B. ILood, 1 year, 6 mouths 

At New Bedford, Mr. Pardon Wilcox. formerly of Tiv- 
erton, R. 1. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Nancy P., 





wife of Mr. Gideon F. 


Thayer, #4 ; x : 
At ae N. H.. Rev. Willian D. Hitchcock, 30, native 
of Rutland, Ve. ‘ ¥ 
At Portsmouth, N I , Capt. Samuel Pi.kett. 68 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev J.S. Spencer, D.D., in his 
Sith year. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
I SHALL MEET THEE AGAIN. 


BY JULIUS 0 CONVERSE. 
T shall meet thee again! 0, could T but see 
Through the veil of mortality shrouding my sight, 
My mind, all untrammeled, would Wander with thee, 
O’er the realm of the pure, in a world of delight. 
No more to reflect on the dead, buried past,— 
No more to lament for the lost, far away— 
But to live and revel in glories that cast 
A halo divine round the altar of day. 


I shall meet thee again! Though sad was the hour 

When thy form, in its youth, was consigned to the 
» tomb; 

There’s a thought, to my heart of mysterious power 
To afford a bright ray in the midst of ite gloom ; 

For I know that the grave, with the mold and the worm, 
Can never enchain the free spirit to earth ; 

Tt shall grow and enrich the pure, life-giving germ, 
Beyond the bright stars in the home ofits birth. 


I shall meet thee again! when the veil that now darkens 
My spirit’s glad vision, hath vanished away ; 
For a voice unto which it instinctively hearkens, 
Calls up through the portals of holier day. 
I shall meet thee again! 0, the joy of that meeting, 
Ina world where the raptures of hope never die ; 
Where the soul never mourns over joys that are fleeting, 
I shall meet thee again, in thy home in the sky! 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HARRY PERCY HOWARD. 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. 


CHAPTER I. 


A union which the equality of our family and riches 
seemed to polat out. 

Ah! ha! cried the curate, have we got goblins too in the 
house’?—Don Quixote. 





“** Anp therefore, provided it meets with your 
approbation, I shall think it advisable that the 
young couple enter into the bonds of matrimony 
as soon as possible.’ Eh, what !—what’s this!” 
and the old gentleman rubbed his spectacles, 
and re-read the last sentence that had met his 
eye in the open letter before him. 

Mr. James Bennett, the gentleman in ques. 
tion, was portly, pink-complexioned, and bald- 
headed, nearly fifty years of age, and a fine 
specimen of the old school. A native of Bos- 
ton, he had always resided in that city, and by 
the wine trade had amassed a large fortune ; the 
sole heir to this wealth was his nephew, Henry 
Perey Howard, a handsome, adventurous, care- 
less youth of seventeen, universally spoilt by 
every one of his relatives and friends. Mr. Ben- 
nett had a partner, resident at Rio Janeiro—a 
Spanish creole, and a widower with one child, 
the Donna Isidora, who had reached the age of 
nearly twelve years at the opening of this story. 
The first and only visit which Mr. Bennett had 
made Don Pedro d’Estivan was on the occasion 
of the infant Isidora’s christening, and it seem- 
ed but the other day. What then was the wor- 
thy gentleman’s surprise at the contents of his 
partner’s last letter, in which he stated that be- 
ing in feeble health and declining years, it was 
his earnest desire that the union so long agreed 
upon, between his daughter and hic friend’s 
nephew, should take fitace without delay, adding 
that the youth of both the parties need be no 
objection, as after the ceremony Harry could re- 
turn to pursue his education, and at a suitable 
age claim his bride. 

From the birth of Don Pedro's daughter, it 
had been agreed that she should wed Mr. Ben- 
nett’s nephew, who was an orphan from his in- 
fancy, but to whom his uncle had supplied a fa- 
ther’s place. The young people were aware of 
this fact, and though never questioning the cer- 
tainty of its occurring at some future period, had 
always thought of it vaguely, like any other 
event in the natural course of things that would 
happen sometimes, nobody knew exactly when. 
Therefore when Harry was told that his pres- 
ence was requested in the library, he quietly 
laid down his book and repaired thither; and 
when told that arrangements would be made for 
his immediate departure for Rio Janeiro, to 
marry Donna Isidora d’Estivan, though certain- 
ly somewhat surprised, he respectfully acquiesced, 
quietly went back to his room, and as quietly 
proceeded to finish demonstrating the problem 
just where he had left off on being interrupted. 

Now, although aware of the existence of 
Donna Isidora, and their understood engage- 
ment, itso happened that Percy did not know 
her age; his uncle had always spoken of the 
young lady without regard to that particular, 
and though his nephew presumed himself to be 
her senior, he did not suppose that there was 
more than a slight difference. Accordingly at 
the supper-table that evening, Percy broke the 
silence by saying : 

“I believe, uncle James, that notwithstand- 
ing our somewhat lengthy engagement, I am as 
yet ignorant of the exact age of my intended 
bride.” 

“Tet me see. Ah—yes,—the fact is, Percy, 
she is rather a juvenile bride, and will conse- 
quently make rather a juvenile wife, as it is 
about twelve years since | attended her christen- 
ing, at which time she had obtained the mature 
age of six weeks !”” 

“Do you mean to say that I'am to marry a 
child of that age, uncle James ?” 

A queer smile played upon the elder gentle- 
man’s lips, as he replied : 

* One would hardly think the bridegroom so 
venerable but that his betrothed might retort in 
his own words. But, of course, you will return 
and pursue your studies, and when your wife 
shall arrive at her eighteenth year, she may be 
elaimed—you will then be twenty-three, and 
probably by that time will not be sorry to settle 
down to a handsome giantation and sundry 
money-bags, to say nothing of a pretty, charm- 
ing wife, perhaps.” 

“1 wonder if she is pretty?” Perey uncon- 
sciously ejaculated. 

“On this point I cannot inform you; but 
you'll soon find out, my boy. I have seen her 
to be sure, but really, as all babies strikingly re- 
semble each other, I am not much the wiser as 
to her present looks.” 

In the course of three weeks, Mr. Bennett and 
Harry embarked for Rio Janeiro, and arrived 














without any accident at the landing, where Don 
Pedro awaited them. Time had changed the 
latter so much that his partner did not recognize 
him at first, and ill health had given him such a 


yellow, wrinkled countenance, that Harry in- | 


wardly hoped his daughter resembled him as 
slightly as possible, the more so that he per- 
ceived several slight indications of extreme 
haughtiness in his future father-in-law’s manner. 
A most singular, massive conveyance, drawn by 
four cream-colored horses, was in waiting, of so 
clumsy a construction, and so overloaded with 
ornament, that the little delicate-limbed animals 
seemed swallowed up by a monstrous, yellow 
dragon. The unfortunate horses were still fur- 
ther distressed by enormous, bungling harnesses, 
thickly plated, and saddle cloths —for there 
were two postilions—sweeping to the ground, 
with tinsel fringe. 

The coachman and footmen were negroes, 
habited in a desperate attempt at livery, which 
consisted of broad-brimmed straw hats, with 
gold bands, and a bunch of parti-colored feath- 
ers, old, faded, swallow-tailéd coats, that reached 
below the knees, made of red material faced 
with yellow, and although the day was excess- 
ively hot, buttoned tight to hide the absence of 
a vest; blue and white striped cotton panta- 
loons, originally, but now cut‘short as a substi- 
tute for breeches, and tied to the knee with 
bunches of variegated ribbons. The woolly 
heads of all these functionaries were powdered, 
and each bore a very red-looking apoplectic 
bouquet, which seemed to embarrass them con- 
siderably. All this accumulation of glory, in 
each and every instance, was supported on two 
bare, black legs and feet, which, owing to the 
unnatural constraint imposed upon all motion 
by the tight, novel garments, appeared to be 
continually in the owner’s way. As Percy sur- 
veyed them, he involuntarily thought of the im- 
age in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which rejoiced 
in a golden head, but rapidly declined in splen- 
dor as the continuations came in view. They 
all stood in a line, bowing with tremendous earn- 
estness, and Percy, who contrived to get a back 
view of them during the performance, could 
compare them to nothing but a row of cranes in 
hats and coats. The general appearance of 
everything struck him in such a ludicrous light, 
that he restrained a violent fit of laughter with 
the greatest difficulty. But the evident feeling 
of conscious importance and dignity displayed 
by Don Pedro and his auxiliaries, together with 
the loud acclamations of the ragged children, 
whom they passed on the road which led to the 
summer residence of their host, convinced the 
young gentleman that however ridiculous the 
equipage was in his eyes, by the residents of the 
place it was a highly venerated and admired 
chef d'ceuvre. 

Matters, however, began to assume a better 
aspect on reaching Don Pedro’s dwelling. A 
high, handsome stone wall enclosed an immense 
thickly-wooded park, and at the entrance were 
two stone pillars, surmounted by a grinning 
dragon, holding a shield with the family arms 
cut upon it. A long winding avenue led to the 
huuse, which -wao light and airy, with a flat roof, 
and gay, striped awnings projecting from the 
windows. It was surrounded by shrubbery, and 
there was a depth in the cool, green shade that 
was wry agreeable after the long dusty road. 

They were received by the sister of their host, 
a widow, who had kept his house ever since his 
wife’s death, and who was introduced as Senora 
Guzman. She was tall, sharp-featured, and on 
the wrong side of forty, but very fluent, officious 
and self-satisfied. After a few minutes’ conver- 
sation, Don Pedro inquired for his daughter, but 
with a visibly heightened color, and much em- 
barrassment Donna Dorotea replied that a violent 
headache detained her from joining them. Har- 
ry was considerably disappointed, as his curiosity 
was raised to behold the remainder of this inter- 
esting household, but he turned to the window 
and amused himself with watching the proceed- 
ings in the patio, or court-yard. 

There was evidently a jubilee of some sort 
going on, and Percy surveyed with eagerness 
this sample of a class, hitherto unknofn to him. 
There were nearly a dozen negroes assembled, 
among which he recognized his quondam ac- 
quaintances, the footmen, coachce and postil- 
ions, still habited in their finery, and capering 
vigorously to the discordant sounds of a horn, 
blown by an obese negro, with a scanty portion 
of clothing, and who sat squatted in a corner 
like a huge ball, his cheeks inflated, end his 
eyes as round and nearly as large as a saucer. 
By his side stood a little boy, clothed still more 
scantily, playing on a triangle, which, with furi- 
ous zeal, he whirled above his head from time to 
time, accompanying this performance with fan- 
tastic motions of the feet and head, thrusts of 
the tongue, and blinking of the eyes. Seven or 
eight negroes sat in a circle, watching with au- 
dible admiration the Terpsichorean feats of a 
couple in their midst. A burly slave, dressed 
in a short frock tied around the waist, was 
dancing something resembling the polka, only 
infinitely more stormy, with a negress of such 
vast proportions, that Percy could suppose her 
nothing else than the cook, and whose apparel 
consisted of a brillant yellow dress, with a bright 
green flounce, reaching a little below the knee, 
a turban of scarlet cloth, and a large bunch of 
blue feathers. 

The affected grace of this couple, especially 
the woman, who frequently tossed her head on 
one side like a black, woolly ball, and held her 
skirt to one side with a thumb and forefinger, 
was perfectly overcoming to Percy; but his 
mirth reached its climax, when a strange-look- 
ing creature bounded into the yard and com- 
menced a series of topsy-like gyrations, which 
entirely threw into the shade every previous 
exhibition. 

This singular being was not tall, but quite 
slender, and was habited in a trailing red blank- 
et; her raven and Indian-like straight hair in 
dishevelled tresses to her feet, and a fantastic 
crown of enormously high peacock feathers. 
Her maniac evolutions were accompanied by a 
running series of war-whoops, and when at last 
she finished a magnificent pirouette, Percy, in 
an agony of laughter, called out: 








“OQ, uncle James, do come and look at this 
hideous creature !” 

A general rush ensued, but no sooner did 
Donna Dorotea’s glance light upon the ridiculous 
object, than with a faint scream she rushed from 
the room ; at the same time Don Pedro directed 
the attention of his guests to a cabinet of curi- 
osities at the farthest end of the apartment. 
Without any apparent reason, an awkward re- 
straint fell upon all three, and Donna Dorotea’s 
entrance did not dissipate it, although she chat- 
tered incessantly. 

The next day Harry was informed that the 
ceremony would take place the following morn- 
ing, as his studies required his immediate return 
to Boston. Accordingly the chapel, which ad- 
joined the house, was decorated with much 
splendor, and at a few minutes to the appointed 
hour, the bridegroom and his party were assem- 
bled. 

Just as the clock struck, a scuffle was heard in 
the passage, which, mingled with screams of 
rage, drew nearer, and Harry turning to discover 
the cause, beheld his bride for the first time. A 
thin, sharp-featured, sallow, ugly-tempered look- 
ing girl, dressed in a white satin, with a forest of 
deep blonde lace trimming, her long, swarthy 
neck and arms loaded with ornaments, and her 
long, lank hair, which had been elaborately 
braided, now torn down in the struggle, while 
the orange flower wreath was crushed and torn, 
and a magnificent veil draggled off her head and 
rent in several places, was being dragged forcibly 
towards the altar. 

With horror, Harry perceived the goblin of 
the court-yard and his betrothed were one and 
the same! He looked on, feeling that some 
awful nightmare had possession of him, but 
when the frantic creature threw herself prostrate 
on the marble pavement, screaming in harsh, 
wiry tones, “I wont! I wont! Let me alone, 
or I’ll tear your eyes out!” Harry bent his head 
on the altar railing with a groan; but his uncle 
whispered : 

“ Harry—Harry, my boy! restrain yourself— 
it is too late now for us to recede.” 

At this instant the wiry tone again exclaimed, 
“I wont be married! Never—never !” 

A few minutes of expostulation on the part of 
her father followed, to which she replied : 

“You needn’t try to coax me into any prom- 
ise. Well, which is he? Why don’t you tell 
me where he is ?” 

By this time, all the groups were in proper 
order, and taking her by the hand, Don Pedro 
led her to Harry’s side, uttering a formal intro- 
duction. Isidora raised her fierce black eyes, 
and gave a defiant, prolonged stare, so that 
Perey, who was not at all bashful, was almost 
embarrassed. Apparently satisfied with her sur- 
vey, the young lady turned quickly around to 
the priest, and abruptly said : 

“ Well, why don’t you go on?” 

This speech was hailed with delight by her re- 
lations, and Donna Dorotea officiously began to 
make movements for putting the bride’s dress in 
better order ; but with an angry, peevish scream, 
Isidora exclaimed : 

“Let me alone, or I wont epenk unviher 
word! I wont do a thing if you touch me!” 

The ceremony now begun, and as they knelt 
together, the words of the service fell on Harry’s 
ears unheeded ; he was contemplating with des- 
pair the tout ensemble of his ugly bride. Not a 
detail escaped him; the chief defects were her 
too prominent, matured features, excessively 
thin, angular figure, which from a habit of con- 
tinually hunching her shoulders up, was very 
high and square; the disproportion between the 
height and breadth of her face, which was very 
sharp, the large crooked nose, and the maniac 
aspect of her huge, inky black eyes, that looked 
so unfeminine, so revengeful, and fiendish. Her 
hair was long and thick, however, although un- 
cared for; and her teeth were white and even, 
yet savage, as if they belonged to some carniv- 
orous animal. 

As Harry gazed, he responded mechanically ; 
but when he repeated the clause “ to love, cher- 
ish and protect,” at the word dove, Isidora again 
fixed her eyes upon him, and doubtless reading 
in his own the overwhelming disgust and abhor- 
rence, continued to gaze, while a fearful, inex- 
plicable expression came across her dilated pu- 
pils, which thrilled and spell-bound her bride- 
groom. It haunted him for years ; sometimes it 
came in his dreams, and he would wake with a 
ery of agony on his lips. 

With a tierce light burning in her eyes, and a 
fire-spot on her cheek, she earnestly made her 
responses ; but when at the close of the cere- 
mony, Percy in obedience to a covert sign from 
his uncle, offered a kiss, she violently flung her- 
self from him, rushed from the chapel, and lock- 
ing herself up, refused every one admittance. 

It was evident that no one dared to thwart 
her, and Harry was obliged to depart without 
seeing her again—for which he devoutly thanked 
Heaven; but previously he sent by her aunt a 
magnificent bracelet, in the form of a serpent, as 
a present, and Donna Dorotea returned with a 
costly pin, containing that rare gem, a blue dia- 
mond, together with a superfluity of exquisite 
compliments, purporting to have been messages 
from the bride, at which useless deception Percy 
opened his eyes, but finally concluded it was all 
owing to Donna Dorotea’s inability to let any 
occasion for a fine speech pass by unimproved. 

When Perey returned, he applied himself 
closely to his studies, and just as they were con- 
eluded the Mexican war broke out. Every one 
was enlisting; nothing would serve but our 
young hero must join the army, and seeing him 
thus determined, his uncle consented. Percy 
was now nearly twenty, and handsomer than 
ever, with his bright dark-blue eyes, that were 
shaded by long—as he sometimes impatiently 
said—womanly eyelashes, which gave them at 
times a softness, though the prevailing express- 
ion was an eager, brave, joyous, and often mirth- 
ful one. His bright, golden brown hair fell in 
short, curling waves, and his face, as yet un- 
shadowed by an incipient moustache, was spark- 
ling and briliiant. In form, he was tall and 
slender—just the figure for a lieutenant’s uni- 
form! So off he went to win his epaulettes, 
with what success shall be shown presently. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘A meteor flashed athwart his sight— 
An instant lit the verge of night. 
Swift shoots the star—the meteor’s fled— 
Chaotic darkness reigns instead.” 


Let us skip over the events of the following 
three years—the war is at an end, and among 
the acquaintances Harry Howard had formed 
during this time, were two ladies—aunt and 
niece—and charming in the extreme. The elder, 
Donna Estella Lexuma, was a dashing widow 
of thirty—yes, she owned to the fact !—and the 
niece, Donna Hermione d’Castellan, was a per- 
fect galaxy of charms. She was exquisitely 
proportioned, and delicately slender, with soft, 
dark waving hair, and deep liquid eyes, with the 
gentle radiance of a starry winter’s night; a 
light, clear, brunette complexion, and a most 
lovely mouth. There was a yielding grace in 
every motion, and at times a sweet archness in 
her manner. In short, she realized the form 
called up by the lines : 


‘“ Pretty and witty, wild and yet gentle.” 


The first time Harry saw Donna Hermione, 
was at the theatre. He was standing in the pit 
during the performance of an extravagant dance, 
performed by a young woman in cachuca cos- 
tume, with exaggerated flounces, when turning 
away in weariness and disapprobation, he en- 
countered a lovely, youthful face, as fresh and 
pure as the waxen camelia in the bouquet she 
held. Her dress, unlike that of any other lady 
present, was very simple—a snowy, cloud-like 
muslin, with a few satin ribbons, and a little 
lace, not blonde ; a few pearls twined in the soft 
folds of her hair, and a circlet of the same gems 
around her swan-like neck, were her sole orna- 
ments. The lady by her side was dressed nearly 
as simple, yet with rich dark colors that har- 
monized well with her darker complexion and 
condition. : 

As Percy glanced upward, he had caught her 
gaze fixed upon him, and he fancied a bright 
blush followed the averted eyes. Several times 
in the course of the evening those beautiful orbs 
were hastily withdrawn, and although delighted, 
he was not surprised—for, although by no means 
conceited, Percy could not affect ignorance of 
the fact, that he was the lion of the day, an act 
of unusual bravery having won him the title of 
lieutenant. As he gazed upon her lovely coun- 
tenance, he became aware .that his heart, until 
then untouched, had now fled, and an icy chill 
shot over him as he remembered what he was— 
a married man! 

The form and face of his bride rose up in fan- 
cy between himself and this beautiful creature, 
with a lowering, malignant scowl of those fear- 
fully-piercing dark eyes, and in bitterness of 
spirit he cursed the hour of his birth. It was a 
hard thing to endure, and he resolved to throw 
off the blighted yoke—to ignore the existence of 
Isidora, and make the acquaintance of this lady. 
This was no hard matter, as a mutual friend 
quickly accomplished an introduction, and soon 
Percy was chatting with the lively, dashing wid- 
ow, and her gentle, retiring niece. The position 
of the two ladies had been given previously by 
a friend, and wac ae follows : 

Donna Estella Lexuma was in possession of a 
large fortune, left her by her husband, much the 
senior, and she had obstinately refused to listen 
to all the numerous suiters that had besieged her 
in the five years following his death. Being 
somewhat lonely at the head of an extensive es- 
tablishment, she had adopted a niece of her hus- 
band’s, and who seemed as thoroughly hard- 
hearted and deaf to suitors as her aunt, there- 
fore when she was observed to utter timid re- 
plies beyond monosyllables occasionally, and 
from time to time smile faintly and shyly at 
him, sundry gents were astonished—she had 
never looked so at them! So they twirled their 
moustaches, and looked exceedingly belligerent, 
all of which Percy observed with the most 
charming nonchalance. The evening’s conver- 
sation led to an invitation on the part of Donna 
Estella, for Percy to call some morning, which 
the young lieutenant immediately acted upon. 

Harry was now twenty-two, and looked for- 
ward to the next year with dread. He regarded 
the twelve months that intervened as so many 
straws for a dying man, and resolved that some- 
thing must “turn up” meanwhile, the more 
earnestly to be desired since he had yielded 
hopelessly to the irresistible influence of Donna 
Hermione, who, in common with his other ac- 
quaintances, was totally ignorant of the exis- 
tence of a Mrs. Howard. Nothing definite had 
passed between the young couple, but Hermione 
frequently met Percy’s eyes when they breathed 
adoration plainer than his lips could have utter- 
ed it; and Percy as frequently saw gleaming in 
the rich soft tresses of his lady-love, flowers he 
had that morning presented. Donna Estella 
seemed well pleased, and even gave Percy every 
opportunity to declare his sentiments—yet still 
he kept silence. But at length the time came. 
A large number of invitations were issued for a 
fancy ball to be held at the house of Don Jose 
a’ Alvarez, and among the number included were 
Percy and Donna Hermione. 

The evening in question arrived, and in the 
costume of a Highlander, and personating ‘‘ Way- 
erly,” Percy repaired to the gay scene. He was 
admirably fitted, in face and figure, for the char- 
acter represented, and the garments themselves 
seemed so completely at home on their wearer, 
that it was difficult to believe the bona jide living, 
breathing embodiment of Scott’s creation did 
not stand before you. There were the eagle 
eyes, the sunny smile, the bright chestnut hair, 
and the soft fascination of manners. Our hero 
had not sought amid the crowd long, ere his eye 
lightened up, and the color of his cheek deepen- 
ed. At the upper end of the salon stood the 
Donna Hermione, and on either side, her aunt 
and an attendant cavalier. She was dressed in 
a floating robe of deep blue gauze, with a veil of 
the same material enveloping her whole figure 
as with a mist, and thickly spangled with stars. 
Through this haze sparkled a girdle of flashing 
gems, and resting on the soft waves of her hair, 
was a broad circlet of opals, with a large cres- 
cent of pearls on its front. Donna Estella was 
habited as a gipsy queen, which admirably be- 
came her style of beauty. 











Percy advanced to the ladies and requested 
the pleasure of dancing the quadrille, which 
was then forming, with Donna Hermione. Por. 
mission being readily accorded, that set and sey- 
eral succeeding ones were entered into with 
spirit on both sides, after which a promenade on 
the piazza, which ran around the house, was pro- 
posed. This portico was filled with perfume for 
the lattice overhead was covered with creeping 
plants, which falling gracefully over the edges 
formed a natural wall on the side next the gn 
den. Here the young couple paced up and down 
without interruption, for the rest of the me 
party were yet dancing within, and while Percy 
in passing the open windows could see distinctly 
what was taking place in the hall by the brilliant 
chandeliers, he and his companion were invisible 
in the leafy walk, lit only by the moonlight which 
quivered on the floor with the movements of the 
boughs. 

At last the two ceased in their promenade by 
an opening in the vines at the end of the veran- 
dah, and stood gazing silently in the garden be- 
low. Presently Percy took within his own the 
hand that rested on his arm. Donna Hermione 
turned her face to him, and their glances met, 
Percy now lost no time, but made open, full con- 
fession of his sentiments, adding at the conclu- 
sion: “ But you must know there is first one ob- 
stacle to be surmounted before I may call you 
mine.” 

Donna Hermione looked the inquiry she did 
not speak. 

“As you are aware,” resumed Percy, “I have 
been brought up and educated by an uncle, who 
has supplied a father’s place to me. He had 
a partner, who resided in Rio Janciro, and when 
I had attained the age of five years, Providence 
saw fit to bless him with a daughter—the Donna 
Isidora. It was agreed between my uncle and 
himself, that she should become my wife at a 
suitable age. She had attained her twelfth year, 
I my seventeenth, when Don Pedro d@’Estivan 
the young lady’s father, falling into ill health, it 
was thought desirable that the ceremony should 
be performed without loss of time. Accordingly, 
in company with my uncle, I sailed for Rio Ja- 
neiro. I will not shock you by detailing the 
horrible ugliness of my bride, or the disgusting 
scene that occurred even at the altar. I saw her 
once—would to Heaven I might never sce her 
again |” 

“ Don Enrique,”—for Percy was called so by 
his Spanish friends,—“ Don Enrique, how dare 
you insult me by this avowal of love when your 
hand is another’s ?” 

“Stay! Listen tome, Donna Hermione. I 
wedded her, it is true, but our religions being 
different, another ceremony by a Protestant min- 
ister is required to make the marriage legal ; 
that was deferred till some future day, thank 
God! I left Rio Janeiro immediately, and in 
one year I shall be expected to claim her—” 

“ But what is this to me ?” 

“What? I will tell her my feelings, and she 
will not, cannot seek to bind to her side a man 
whose whole heart is filled with love for another, 
and loathing for herself!” 

“ No, Percy !—this must not be. She has a 
claim upon you, and I know by my own heart it 
would be death to lose you after five long anx- 
ious years of hope and expectation.” 

“‘ Hermione, you do not understand her coarse, 
fiendish nature. No doubt she will herself re- 
joice in the release, for she was dragged by main 
force to the altar; her eyes had the glare of a 
wild animal’s!” and Percy shuddered at the 
frightful recollection. “O, Hermione! say that 
you love me—that you will be mine !’” 

Donna Hermione’s hand was clasped in his, 
and the moon shone full upon them. Percy was 
bending slightly forward to the lovely, delicate 
girl by his side. Hermione turned to him, raised 
her eyes, and looked up into his face with such 
an expression! So sad, so earnest, so loving ; 
it bespoke the entire devotion of a true woman’s 
heart. 

“Percy, Iam a despised, cast-off wife!” 

Her lips closed ; still that gaze, more despair- 
ing, more devoted, if possible, but otherwise not 
a muscle changed. 

For an instant, Percy remained speil-bound ; 
then with a groan he sunk down upon the rail- 
ing, and covered his face with his hands. 

‘Mark me, Percy. An outcast from my hus- 
band’s heart, yet for no fault of mine.” 

“ Then abl is right !” eagerly, almost joyously 
exclaimed Perey. ‘‘ He has injured you. I will 
seck him out, and his life shall be the forfeit!” 

“ Percy, were he even dead, I could not be 
yours ; there would be a greater obstacle still, 
raised up from his lifeless body :” 

“ And that?” 

“ { could not marry his murderer !”’ 

“ Do you love him, Donna Hermione ?” asked 
Perey, with a dark flush and harried breath. 
“« Have I been trifled with ?” 

There was a terrible significance in his tones. 

‘* Perey Howard, I do and ever shall love you 
as man seldom is loved! Let that suffice—fare- 
weil !” 

“Stay!” exclaimed Percy, 
was gone. 

Eagerly he searched the crowded saloons—the 
aunt and niece had both left ; and when Harry 
sought the villa next morning, he was informed 
that neither of the ladies had returned from Don 
Jose d’Alvarez’s fete, but had departed, no one 
knew whither, a note having been found written 
by Donna Estella, saying it was uncertain when 
she should return, but making no mention whith- 
er she had gone. 


rising; but she 


CHAPTER IIL. 
“All's well that ends well.” 


Baffled and disappointed, after a long and 
useless search for the whereabouts of Douna 
Hermione, Percy returned to his native city. 
He was warmly received by his uncle and all his 
numerous friends; but the former soon noticed 
the evident dejection of his nephew, and inquired 
the canse. With a shrug of the shoulders, 
Percy exclaimed : 

“ Ugh! must I then bite this bitter apple?” 

Mr. Bennett at once comprehended his mean- 
ing, and replied : 
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“J fear you must; but remember, the more 
you hesitate the bitterer it will become, as I do 
not suppose age will improve its qualities. She 
jg yet young; you may effect an alteration for 
the better.” 

“Such hideous ugliness should excuse any 
man from wedding her !” impetuously exclaimed 
Perey, suddenly breaking a short silence. 

“Why, hey-day ! what’s the matter now ¢ 
She was just as ugly five years ago, but you did 
not then appear 80 frantic. Come, come, have 
you been so thoughtless as to allow your heart 
to become captured by some fair Mexican senor- 
ita?” exclaimed the uncle. 

“J must plead guilty ; but her conduct puz- 
gles me. She certainly was not adverse to me 
at first; but when I explained my situation to 
her—whew! off she started, confessed her entire 
devotion to me, and then coolly informed me 
that the obstacle was double-headed—she was 
married as well as myself! And notwithstand- 
ing I most obligingly offered to shoot the gentle- 
man, and obtain a divorce from my wife, she ac- 
tually refused, saying she could not wed a mur- 
derer! Spanish women are not generally so 
squeamish!” and Percy paused for breath. 

“Since by your own confession you cannot 
marry her, why do you object to Donna Isidora ? 
If you are really in love with the Mexican lady, 
itshould bean indifferent matter whom you take.” 

“ Because, if I must be miserable, there is no 
necessity for my being more so than is absolutely 
essential. I suppose you recollect that Donna 
Isidora was literally dragged to the altar?” 

“ Certainly ; but I see no escape. I believe 
Isidora’s health is not the strongest ; there’s no 
knowing what may happen. At all events, let 
us not borrow trouble.” 

3ut three months more remained before Percy 
must claim his bride, when a letter arrived from 
Rio Janeiro announcing the death of Don Pedro, 
and a request for the immediate presence of Mr. 
Bennett and Percy. They instantly made prep- 
arations for departure, and too soon for Percy’s 
wishes, the good ship entered the harbar of Rio 
Janeiro. As they entered the court-yard of the 
house, a visible gloom pervaded everything, but 
it suited Harry better than anything more lively. 
Donna Isidora was confined to her chamber by a 
violent illness, and to Percy’s polite request for 
an interview, replied that she had rather not see 
any one but her attendants for the present; but 
would receive any message or writing. 

Percy wrote a brief note which sounded cold 
even to his ears, inquiring if it was the Donna 
Isidora’s wish that the marriage should be con- 
firmed, adding that if it was repugnant to her 
feelings, he would withdraw all claim to her 
hand ; and apologized by saying as it had always 
been a mere business matter, he had thought it 
quite probable she might have a wish concerning 
the affair. Having despatched this missive, he 
awaited the issue with impatience, inwardly hop- 
ing her perverse obstinacy would aid him. 

The next morning a letter was brought to him 
from Isidora, worded quite as coldly as his own, 
to his great relief, stating that as it was her de- 
sire to enter a convent, she should need but a 
small share of the immense property bequeathed 
her by her father, and therefore, as she had no 
relations, and had herself broken the contract, 
she had already made a will by which she left the 
whole estate to him, with the exception of a small 
sum as a dowry with which to enter a convent. 
He need consider himself under no obligation to 
her, she added, as she had but complied with the 
conditions in her late father’s will, by which, if 
she failed to marry Henry Percy Howard, she 
forfeited to him the whole estate. 

“T judged rightly that she had no heart!’ ex- 
claimed Perey, with a sigh of relief, not unmin- 
gled with a little pique at her resigning him so 
easily. “‘ But,” added wounded vanity, “she has 
not seen you for five years.” 

Perey wrote his acquiescence, and requested to 
know if there was anything he could do for her. 
Donna Isidora replied that by granting her a 
short interview in her boudoir, he would confer 
a favor. Accordingly the next morning he en- 
tered the apartment designated, and the servant 
retired. Not seeing any one, Percy advanced to 
the half open door that led into an adjoining 
room, and there beheld kneeling before a cruci- 
fix, the form of a woman, enveloped in a large, 
white veil. 

Supposing Donna Isidora to be at her prayers, 
he retired to wait her pleasure, but the minutes 
passed and no sound met his ear. Thinking she 
might not be aware of his entrance, Percy made 
a slight disturbance, but still that motionless fig- 
ure knelt without the change of a muscle. Percy 
could bear it no longer—a horrible thought flash- 
ed across his mind—he feared he knew not what, 
and rushing to the white-robed form, he raised it 
in his arms. The veil dropped to the floor, dis- 
closing the pale, tear-stained features of Donna 
Hermione d’Castellan |” 

We will draw the curtain over the scene that 
followed, and briefly give a solution of the de- 
ception. Isidora had resolved at the altar to re- 
form her violenf temper. Petted, feared, and 
possessed of unlimited power in her father’s 
household, she was unconscious what a tyrant 
she had become. The glance of the young for- 
eigner, so full of disgust and loathing, had rude- 
ly opened her eyes. In pursuance of a scheme 
to win her husband’s love as a Stranger, she had 
completely changed herself, and nature having 
aided her in externals for the part she was to 
play, everything promised fair. An aunt, who 
resided in Mexico had received her, and in the 
Scene where Percy’s triumphs had been laid, Isi- 
dora had achieved her victory. Percy bore bis 
defeat with wonderful equanimity, but always 
insisted upon calling his fair conqueror, Hermi- 
one; as she said, to smooth his ruffled vanity, 
and make him forgetful of the real state of the 
case, but if so, it is certain he returned thanks 
every day for his beautiful opponent’s welfare. 

Sb 
_ Stxcurar Heap Gear.—When the Landors 
in their journeyings in Africa, fell short of pres. 
ents, they gave away tin cases containing spoiled 
Portable soups, etc. The labels attracted the at- 
tention of the natives, and they msed the cases 
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JACK IN A GALE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





Tue ship “Bremen” was owned and com- 
manded by Capt. Silas Tarpin. He was an ex- 
cellent sailor, a superior navigator, and a gentle- 
man, when he saw fit; but he was one of those 
who seem to think that gentility is wasted on 
shipboard—that the true gentleman has no of- 
fice among the rough sons of Neptune, and 
hence he was often rough and severe in his gov- 
ernment at sea. A stout, brawny, fearless sail- 
or was his delight, and in such an one he could 
overlook an hundred faults. Capt. Tarpin was 
generally beloved by his men, for he was frank, 
and generous at times, and could be as conde- 

ding as he pleased. He was himself a pow- 
erful, bold, fearless man, and such, be it known, 
are more apt to command the respect of seamen 
than a weaker man, who might have the moral 
virtues of an angel. His mates, Messrs. Smith 
and Woodson, were both men after his own 
heart, though they had not his coolness in times 
of danger. In fact, since they had been with 
him, there had occurred no sudden emergencies 
where they were called upon for quick, cool 
judgment. 

The ship had made her passage to Messina, 
and taken in her cargo of fruit and wine, and 
one bright, clear morning she made sail on her 
homeward-bound passage. While in the har- 
bor of Messina, Captain Tarpin had taken an 
American seaman on board, who wished the 
privilege of working his passage home to the 
United States. 

His name was Jack Langley, and he had been 
left in the hospital by his own ship some three 
months before. According to his account, he 
had been seized with a malignant fever while on 
shore, and the commander of his ship was un- 
willing to take him on board in that state, but 
yet left money to pay his reckoning at the hos- 
pital. He was now rid of the fever, but still 
somewhat weak and emaciated. His money was 
all gone, and he considered himself fortunate in 
having fallen in with Captain Tarpin, for he 
did not dare to ship as an able seaman, as he 
knew that his strength was not equal to the 
duty, but he believed he could perform labor 
enough to satisfy any reasonable man for the 
favor of a simple passage. 

So Jack Langley came on board the “ Bre- 
men,” and the crew were glad to see him. He 
appeared to be a good-hearted, intelligent man, 
but his recent severe sickness had dimmed the 
lustre of his eye, and somewhat blunted his 
quickness of mind. In fact, Jack did not show 
what he really was before sickness prostrated 
him. 

It was a pleasant morning when the “ Bre- 
men” made sail from Messina, but on the sec- 
ond day out bad weather came on, and the crew 
had to work hard. Captain Tarpin forgot that 
Jack Langley was only to work enough to pay 
his passage, and also that he had been sick, 
and was consequently now weaker than the oth- 
er men. 

“ Where’s that Langley *” cried Tarpin, one 
cold, wet night, while the-crew were engaged in 
close-reefing the three topsails. 

“ He’s below, I think,” answered Mr. Smith, 
the first mate, who had charge of the deck at 
that time. 

“ Below ?” uttered the captain, in angry tones. 
“Doesn’t he know that all hands have been call- 
ed? Where’s the boatswain? Here, you sir, 
go and rout that Langley out. Up with him!” 

In a few minutes afterwards Jack Langley 
made his appearance on deck, and reported him- 
self to the captain. 

“Didn’t you hear all hands caHed to shorten 
sail?” quickly asked Tarpin. 

“ Yes sir,” was Jack’s reply. 

“And why didn’t you come up ?” 

Langley hesitated a moment. He did not 
wish to plead an inability to work, for that would 
seem to indicate that he had secured his passage 
under false pretences. 

“T was very tired,” he at length said. 
head ached, and I felt too weak and—” 

“Tired, eh?” broke in the captain, with a 
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sneer. “I thought I took you to work your 
passage. Now go aloft and help reef that main- 
topsail. Let me catch you sojering again !” 


Jack made no reply, but with a quick move- 
ment he worked his way aloft. 

“ He’s going to play the gentleman, is he?” 
muttered Tarpin, after Langley had gone aloft. 
“Tl take the laziness out of him.” 

Now Captain Tarpin had thoughtlessly al- 
lowed the idea to come upon him that Jack 
was shirking, and he was not willing to ac- 
knowledge that he had been wrong. He saw 
the poor fellow move slowly about the deck 
while the other men moved quickly, and he did 
not like it. He did not stop to consider that 
Jack was weak, and perhaps faint, but he only 
remembered that he was eating and faring at 
the ship’s expense, and that therefore he ought 
to work smartly. 

After the topsails had been reefed, Jack went 
below. On the next day he was on deck about 
his duty, but he moved slowly, and did but little. 
The captain noticed it, and it made him angry. 
He allowed a feeling of dislike to take possession 
of him, and he failed not to exhibit it to the 
poor fellow on every possible occasion. In vain 
was it that Langley did his best, and in vain 
that he marched up promptly to his duty. He 
could not move quickly, and he could not pull 
strongly, and his fate was marked. He could 
have borne to be scolded with a good grace, but 
it came hard upon him to have his commander 
sneer and scoff, and bear cruelly down upon him. 
At length the other officers began to look upon 
Jack as the captain did. They, too, began to 
call him lazy, and impose upon him. And yet 
poor Langley bore up as well as he could. He 
would not plead sickness, and confine himeelf to 
his hammock, for he had engaged to work ; and 
yet he knew that the work was killing him. 
The current had set against him, and it was a 





hard one; and often, when he heard the cold 
taunts that were thrown out against him, did he 
wish that he might die. 

To some it may seem almost impossible that 
a decent man could behave as did Captain Tar- 
pim, but just let an old ship-master get a crotch- 
et into his head, and you will find hard work to 
remove it. Now Tarpin had conceived the idea 
at first, that Jack was lazy, and this made him 
dislike the man, and this dislike once entertain- 
ed, colored all other feelings towards him. He 
did not see that Jack was too proud to 
plead downright sickness, nor did he see that 
Jack was really sick. 

Thus matters went on for some time, and 
poor Jack’s situation became painful in the ex- 
treme. He had grown more weak from over- 
exertion, and he had suffered excruciatingly from 
the taunts that had been heaped upon him. The 
ship had passed Gibraltar, and early in the 
morning she struck out into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Jack seemed to revive as he snufiled up the 
fresh breeze that came sweeping across the broad 
ocean, and he tried to work well. The men had 
discovered that he was a superior seaman, and 
that he also understood navigation thoroughly, 
and some of them had ventured to expostulate 
with the captain concerning his treatment, but 
without effect. 

“I don’t want any of your palavering,” 
was Tarpin’s response, on one of these occasions. 
“‘T can tell a lazy man when Isee him. I don’t 
wonder his own commander set him ashore.” 

Captain Tarpin had before that insinuated 
that Jack had been set on shore because he was 
of no use on ship-board, and once Jack had made 
a hasty reply to the slander, and in pay there- 
fore Tarpin slapped his face. From that mo- 
ment Jack Langley was a different man. The 
blow was not to be easily forgotten, and he did 
his duty as before, but he scorned the hard- 
hearted man who had so basely trampled upon 
him. Tarpin read Jack’s scorn in his pale fea- 
tures, and he was more angry than ever. Now 
he seemed to take real pleasure in tormenting 
him, and more than once he tried to make Jack 
insult him, so that he might have grounds for 
farther abuse, but he did not succeed. 

On the fourth morning after the ship had 
passed Gibraltar, the wind was light and baf- 
fling, and the atmosphere was highly rarified. 
There was a heavy swell upon the sea, and the 
ship was tossed about like a cork. By noon the 
wind had come out from the southward, and the 
sky to windward was black and threatening. 

“ We shall have wind enough soon,” said Tar- 
pin, addressing his chief mate. 

“So we shall,” was Smith’s response. 
I don’t think there’s any storm.” 

“No, I guess not,” resumed the captain,” at 
the same time casting his eyes over the horizon. 
“There’s only wind in those clouds, but it’ll 
come fresh.” 

“Land ho!” at this moment came from the 
foretopmast-crosstrees. 

“ Where away ?” cried Tarpin. 

“ On the lee bow.” 

“ That’s Saint Maria.” said the captain, 
speaking to his mate. “I d we should 
makeit about this time.” 

After this, the order was passed for shorten- 
ing sail, and ere long the wind came fresh and 
strong. The stout ship had it square upon the 
beam and she started swiftly on over the sea. 
But it was a wet, drenching job, for the long, 
heavy swells were coming down from the north- 
’rd and east’rd, and this wind met them with a 
crashing effect. By five o’clock the wind had 
increased to asmart gale, but it was steady—the 
ship went on safely. The heavyseas had been most- 
ly overcome now, for the Azores broke them off 
as the ship was now to the southward of them. 
The island of St. Maria was almost abeam, and 
not more than twelve miles distant. At six 
o’clock the watch was called, and the second 
mate, whose name was Woodson, took charge 
of the deck, and shortly afterwards the captain 
and first mate went down into the cabin. 

The ship was now under reefed courses and 
close-reefed topsails, a balance-reefed spanker 
and fore-staysail, and she was flying through 
the water at the rate of twelve knots an hour. 
Mr. Woodson had just moved away from the 
binnacle, and was going forward, when his at- 
tention was arrested by an exclamation from 
one.of the men who stood upon the poop. He 
turned, and saW a heavy sea—a literal mountain 
of water—coming down upon the quarter. He 
sung out to the helmsman to down with his 
helm, but before the order could be obeyed, the 
sea struck the ship. It struck full upon the 
quarter, and for some moments her stern was 
under water, and the mad surge swept the whole 
length of the deck. 

“ Cling fast, boys,” shouted Woodson, as the 
sea passed over. ‘“There’s no danger. Right 
the helm—quick! Right the helm, I say !—— 
Zounds! you'll have her up inthe wind! Wont 
you right it ¢” 

But the officer’s order was of no avail. The 
helmsman turned the wheel, but the ship did 
not answer. 

“The tiller-rope is broken, sir,” the man at 
the wheel cried, as he found that the wheel turn- 
ed without feeling any pressure from the tiller. 

The mate sprang aft and looked over the 
stern, and with an exclamation of alarm he 
staggered back. 

“« The rudder is gone!” he gasped. 

“Gone! The rudder?” cried Captain Tar- 
pin, who had come on deck. 

By this time the ship had worked off and got 
nearly before the wind, which was occasioned 
by the parting of the spanker-sheet, and she 
was consequently rushing madly on towards the 
rocky coast of the island. The captain and first 
mate had both rushed up from the cabin as 
soon as the sea had swept over, and now they 
stood upon the poop. The rudder could be 
seen far in the distance, tossing up and down 
with its broken head just out of water. 

““Mr. Woodson,” cried Tarpin, as soon as he 
could recover from his first shock, ‘‘ wreak out 
a hawser, sir, at once.” 

The second mate started down from the poop, 
and at that moment the ship got directly before 
the wind and the spanker caught the force upon 
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the other side, and the heavy boom flew over like 
lightning. Tarpin and Smith both stood in its 
way, and they were knocked against the rail 
with a crash. Some of the men saw the disas- 
ter, and they hurried up and picked the captain 
and mate up, but they were both senseless and 
powerless. Woodson sprang aft again and look- 
ed at them, and as soon as he was satisfied that 
they were senseless, and perhaps he thought, 
dead—he ordered them to be carried to the 
cabin. 

The ship was now entirely at the mercy of the 
wind and seas. The spanker was still flying, 
and this kept the ship’s head towards the shore, 
and she was making her way towards the rocks 
ata fearful rate. Mr. Woodson was completely 
unnerved. He was a good sailor, but never be- 
fore had he been placed in such an emergency. 
His two superiors were gone, and he was left 
now to command. He looked ahead, and he 
saw the black rocks lashed by the crashing surge, 
and he knew that they were not far distant. He 
got aspare spar out over the larboard quarter, 
but it had no effect. He ran up and down the 
deck, and for a while he was frantic with ter- 
ror and excitement. He was not the man for 
such an emergency. His conduct, too, had 
much effect upon the men. When they saw him 
thus crazy with fear, they lost much of their 
own presence of mind. 

“All hands shorten sail!” at length gasped 
Woodson, pale and trembling. “ Strip off every 
inch of canvass, and stand by to eut away the 
masts.” 

“Mr. Woodson,” said Jack Langley, who had 
been an interested spectator of the scene, “ if 
you strip her of sail she will go ashore in spite 
of fate.” 

“She must go! She, must go!” uttered the 
mate, trembling like an aspen. “God have 
mercy on us !” 

“But she may be saved yet,” calmly resum- 
ed Jack. “I have taken a ship out of a worse 
scrape than this !” 

“What! Can you save her?” gasped Wood- 
son, catching at the idea as a drowning man 
would catch at a plank. 

“T think so.” 

“Then in God’s name, try!” 

“But mind, I give no assurance, for I know 
not how this ship may behave.” 

“Try, try—take the ship—she is yours if you'll 
only try.” 

Jack turned at once to the men and asked 
them if they would work with a will at his com- 
mand; and they all answered, yes. 

“Then break away the hamper from the long- 
boat,” he ordered. ‘“ Work lively, now, and 
we'll have her off. The larboard watch clear 
the boat, and the starboard watch get ont the 
yard and stay tackle falls. With a will, now. 
Here, Mr. Woodson, you help me clear this 
hawser.”’ 

The men went to work stoutly, and they work- 
ed with a will, for the coolness and assurance 
of Jack gave them strong hope. The ship was 
now within four miles of the shore, and the wind 


and sea wera deiving he .n+« foetal rater 


The roar of the surge could already be heard, 
and the hearts of the crew beat quick as the 
startling sound fell upon their ears; but they 
did not hesitate in their work. Jack Langley 
urged them on cheerfully, and his orders were 
given with promptness and decision. 

As soon as the heavy boat was cleared, the 
plug was pulled out from her bottom, and the 
stay tackle was then hooked on. A stout haw- 
ser was run out over the stern, and brought 
around outside of the mizzen and main rigging, 
and then made fast to the boat’s bows, and after 
this she was hoisted out. As soon as the boat 
had been cleared from the yard tackles, 
she floated astern, where she was held by the 
hawser, the inner end of which had been secur- 
ed to the mizzen-mast. Jack’s next movement 
was to rig two guys, one upon each quarter, 
that were made fast to the hawser at some dis- 
tance over the stern. Of course the heavy boat, 
having her play out, soon sank below the sur- 
face, and all was now ready for trial. 

Now all this work had not been performed 
without labor and care, for the ship was heaving 
and pitching in all sorts of ways, and at times 
the fierce wind threatened to knock her down. 
But Jack had kept his eyes about him, and with 
such admirable precision had his orders been 
given, that not an accident or mishap had 
occurred. 

As soon as the spanker sheet could be secured 
the larboard guy was hauled taut, thus bring- 
ing the strain of the sunken boat upon the lar- 
board quarter, and ina few moments the ship 
began to come up to the wind. The yards were 
braced up and carefully trimmed, and as soon 
as her head was well up, the larboard guy was 
slackened, and the boat allowed to fall astern. 
Six competent men were stationed at the guys, 
three upon each side, and Jack stood by and 
conned the ship. 

The old craft stood bravely up to the wind, 
now, and though she behaved somewhat awk- 
wardly under her new steering gear, yet she did 
not yaw nor broach-to. As soon as the fore and 
main yards had been cleared of the tackles, the 
men gathered together, and as soon as they saw 
their ship standing boldly away from the danger 
which had so lately threatened them, they rent 
the air with their wild huzzas. They gathered 
around Jack Langley and blessed him with their 
whole hearts. He thanked them with tears in 
his eyes, but at the same time assured them that 
they had yet much to do ere the ship would be 
perfectly safe. The first thing was to make a 
new rudder. 

They were fortunate enough to have a piece 
of oak timber already furnished with iron pintles, 
which Captain Tarpin had taken on board on 
purpose for“a new rudder, if such should be 
wanted. A spare topmast was cut in two, with 
the heel rigged for a rudder-head, and with the 
assistance of an anchor stock and some stout 
iron bolts, a rudder was rigged before midnight, 
and it was too dark then to ship it, and Jack 
continued to steer with the boat, and during the 
long night he did not leave his post, only when it 
was necessary to give some directions about the 
making of the new rudder. 
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In the mean time due attention was paid to 
the captain and first mate by the and 
the cook. Those two officers were neither of 
them very severely injured, but only stunned, 
though they were not brought to their senses 
until near noon of the following day. 

As soon as the morning dawned, the island 
of St. Maria was far astern on the lee quarter, 
and the wind still held from the south, though 
its power was much abated. As soon as it was 
light,Jack rigged his purchases over the stern, and 
his hawsers at either quarter, and ees a 
kentledge enough to it to sink it, he the 
rudder over, and by dint of mach care and in- 
genuity, the pintles were slipped into the eyes 
upon the stern-post. After this the tiller was 
rigged, and then the long-boat was hauled along- 
side and got on board again. 

Jack Langley went back among the crew, and 
as soon as he saw the ship steering freely with 
her new rudder he went below and sought his 
hammock, for he was worn and fatigued. 

It was two days before Jack was able to go on 
deck again, and when he did go up he found the 
captain upon the poop. Our hero sat down 
upon the bitts on the forecastle, and Tarpin saw 
him. The latter still walked up and down the 
poop, but he seemed nervous and uneasy. At 
length he extended his walk to the waist, and 
ever and anon he would turn his eyes towards 
the spot where Jack sat. Jack looked very pale, 
but his eye was bright and clear. He picked 
up a piece of rope-yarn and began to pick it in 
pieces, and while thus engaged he felt a hand 
upon his shoulder. He looked quickly up, and 
saw Captain Tarpin. 

“Jack Langley,” said he, with a slight chok- 
ing sound in his throat, “ it is no use for me to 
hold out any longer. It’s mighty hard work for 
me to give up beat, but I’ll do it now, for you 
have entirely outsailed me. Here, take my 
hand, and forget what’s past—and if we beth 
live long enough, you shall know that Silas 
Tarpin has got some soul left in him yet. For- 
give me, Jack.” 

Jack grasped the captain’s broad hand, for 
he saw that Tarpin was earnest and sincere, and 
he forgave him with his whole heart. re 

“T know all about it, Jack,” the captain re- 
sumed, while he shook the noble sailor by the 
hand. ‘ Woodson has told me all, and I know 
that I owe my life, and my ship, and my cargo, 
to you. I’ve been a fool, I know, but we’ll make 
it right somehow. You'll forget it all, Jack.” 

“Yes, captain.” 

And so he did. During the rest of the voy- 
age Langley had the best of nursing, and before 
the ship went into port, he was well again. 

When the old “ Bremen” went to sea in, 
Silas Tarpin commanded her, and Jack Langley 
was his first officer; and to this day they sail 
together—and two warmer friends cannot be 
found. Capt. Tarpin received a lesson from 
poor Langley, which he has not forgotten, and 
probably never will forget it. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG OF THE REJECTED. 


BY Cc. LEZ COMEGYS. 
Nay, lady, nay, say why so proud? 
Why scorn a love like mine? 
I know there’s many in yon crowd 
Who'd swear their hearts were thine; 
But, like the snow beneath the sun, 
Their fickle love would fade, 
If Fortune's smile should be withdrawn, 
Or clouds thy bright sky shade. 


I know that gallant hearts have sued, 
And sought to win by gold; 

I know that fairer forms have wooed, 
And sighed their love untold; 

But ah, no truer heart than this 
Ts offered at thy shrine; 

Why wilt thou turn away, and scorn 
A love so pure as mine? 


Thou hast not learned how rich a gem 
Far from thee thou hast hurled ; 

A heart is worth a diwiem, 
Iu such a heartless world. 

Farewell! perchance some happier love 
May win thee for his bride; 

And thou'lt forget the humble knight, 
Who lingered by thy side. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


JOACHIM MURAT. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 








Art the Palace Griffoni in Florence, the resi- 
dence of the Countess of Lipona, as soon as the 
piano ceased to accompany the airs of Bellini, 
always about midnight, those intimate there 
formed themselves into a little committee of 
conversation, and exchanged stories until moru- 
ing; there was an inexpressible charm about 
thosé evenings ; the saloon was stil! in disorder 
after the concert or the ball ; but the dancers and 
artists bad disappeared. The music was scat- 
tered over the stands; the lamps of the whist 
tables extinguished, and their seats vacant; to a 


multitude of joyous sounds succeeded a family | 


conversation ; tea was served, and wafers stamped 
with the arms of the Queen of Naples, by the 
immortal cook of Madame Dubarry. In these 
delicious national evenings we thought not of 
sleep. The Countess of Lipona always said : 

“Three hours of sleep are sufficient for me; 
it is a good habit which I owe to my brother the 
emperor.” 

And her friends were proud to conform thus to 
a habit derived directly from Napoleon. On 
leaving the palace, it often happened that we 
saw the rays of the dawn on the black colonnade 
of the offices and on the dome of San Spirito. 

The Countess of Lipona sometimes related to 
us charming stories, with that Italian-French 
grace which never forsook her. The illustrious 
ohare been a spectator of so many dramas, 
80 fetes, so many misfortunes, she was 
never at a toss, when she deigned to contribute 
Co oo 

night the circle drew more closely around 
her arm-chair ; the noble Woman announced 
something new, and her speech was veiled with 
emotion; her beautiful and calm features con- 
tracted rigidly under the impression of a sad re- 
membranee. Our silence interrogated her re- 
spectfully ; she said to us : 

** At the period when Italy was French, a se- 
dition broke out in one of our regiments garri- 
soned at Livourna; it was a very serious affair ; 
it was much more than a mutiny of the soldiers. 
The emperor appeared extremely irritated when 
he learned this intelligence ; he promised a severe 
example, and Joachim was commisioned to pun- 
ish the undisciplined regiment. The orders of 
the emperor were precise and terrible ; a council 
of war was not talked of, but immediate execu- 
tion. 

Joachim arrived at Livourna, and caused the 
regiment to assemble on the Place d’Ames ; he 
announced to the soldiers that he had received 
from the emperor a commission to punish and 
that he should punish—the energy of his words, 
his imperious and threatening gesture, and es- 
pecially the authority of his name had already 
made the rebellious troop submissive ; the sol- 
diers threw themselves at his feet; they were 
humble and supplicating. Joachim was moved ; 
he so kind! but he had his orders; he did vio- 
lence to his emotion ; he retained his angry look, 
and with a threatening voice, exclaimed : 

“Every tenth man is to be shot.” 


As you may believe, the consternation was 
great ; the regiment, imprisoned in its barracks, 
sent several deputations to Murat to implore 
pardon. Officers and soldiers swore to devote 
themselves to death in the first battle, under the 
eye of the emperor. Murat was for a long time 
inflexible, at least apparently so: at last, he ap- 
peared touched by so much submission, but the 
crime was so great, and the orders so decisive, 
that he exacted that three soldiers, chosen from 
among the most mutinous, should expiate with 
their lives the crime of theregiment. The three 
victims were quickly designated ; they were con- 
fined in a cell; their execution was announced 
for the morrow. The regiment remained under 
arms. 

In the middle of the night, Joachim secretly 
summoned the three soldiers; a gaoler, whose 
discretion could be relied upon, accompanied 
them. 

“ You are to be shot to-morrow,” said Murat 
to them (thesoldiers burst into tears) ; “‘ prepare 
yourselves for death, and fall like brave men, to 
efface the memory of your crime. I will under- 
take to transmit your last adieux and your re- 
grets to your relatives; your families do not 
deserve such children as you; have you thought 
of your mothers ? say—(sobs stifled their voices. ) 
These poor women would have been proud of 
you if you had fallen before the Austrian; but 
here! go, I will send you a priest to give you 
the aid of religion, think of France and of God; 
henceforth you are no longer of the world.” 

The soldiers threw themselves before the feet 
of Joachim, not to demand release, but pardon 

before death ; and as they were leaving, Joachim 
recalled them : 











“ Listen,” said he to them; “if I grant you 
your lives, will you be honest men ?” 

“We will die,” replied one of the soldiers ; 
“we have deserved death, let us be shot, it is 
just.” 

** And if I am unwilling to have you shot,” 
exclaimed Joachim, “why do you wish to die 
when I wish you to live? I have never ordered 
any but enemies to be shot; I will not order you 
to be, who are my brothers, who are French- 
men, though very guilty.” 

And Joachim wept also, like a woman, he, 
the bravest of men! was it not so, gentlemen ? 

And we also wept, we, around the arm-chair 
of the Countess of Lipona, who spoke to us so 
well of her heroic husband. 

After a pause she continued her story : 

“Listen to me,” said Joachim, with a softened 
voice ; “ youare very guilty, but I recognize in 
you much energy of character; you will mind 
me well; I grant you life—it is necessary that 
you should seem dead to all, especially to your 
regiment. To-morrow, at nightfall, you will be 
conducted without the gates, on the glacis; you 
will receive the fire of a platoon, at twenty 
paces, and will fall dead; at this moment, the 
last file of your regiment, which is to change its 
garrison, will pass along the public road. The 
obscurity of the evening will favor us. A man, 
whose discretion I shall purchase, will place you 
upon a tumbril and carry you to the cemetery. 
There you will find sailors’ costume, and a thou- 
sand franes will be counted out to each of you; 
you will remain concealed two or three days at 
an inn which will be designated ; in two or three 
days an American ship sails for New Orleans; it 
is there that you will go to live, and live as 
honest people, do you hear? You will be con- 
ducted on board as soon gs the wind is fair. Be 
prudent and follow the directions which: will be 
given you. Go, I will take care of your fami- 
lies.” 

The soldiers bathed with tears the feet of Joa- 
chim, and repeated that he should be satistied 
with them. 

Everything transpired as Joachim had planned. 
A severe example was given to the regiment; 
no blood was shed, and the emperor, happily de- 
ecived, thanked Joachim for having sacrificed 
the lives of three men only to the exigencies of 
his discipline. The emperor always remained 
ignorant of the generous stratagem planned by 
my husband on this occasion; it was for a long 
time a secret known only to myself and some of 
our faichful friends, who have never betrayed it ; 
at present no inconvenience can result from 
divulging it, as I have done to you.” 

After this confidence, the widow of Murat, 
too much affected to prolong the evening, with- 
drew to her apartments. We also were softened ; 
we remained silent; all eyes were fixed on that 
magnificent portrait painted by Gros; it repre- 
sents king Murat, in a heroic attitude, riding on 
horseback along the shores of the Gulf of Na- 
ples ; the sky and the sea are tempestuous; Ve- 
suvius stands out in flames on the back-ground : 
Murat and Vesuvius, two volcanoes, face to 
face! 

The sequel of this story was related to me 
some months afterwards, at Rome, by a person 
intimate with the imperial family. It is like the 
romantic denouement of a drama, which seems 
to belong less to real life than to the imagination 
of a writer. 

On the outskirts of a forest near New Orleans, 
a hunter knocked at the door of a pretty farm 
house, in order to obtain shelter from a violent 
storm ; this was in the autumn of 1830. The 
hospitable door opened, and the stranger was 
introduced by an aged woman into a very neat 
room, simply furnished, and hung with Parisian 
pictures representing our principal feats of arms. 

“Tt seems,” said the stranger, in French, 
“that my good star has led me among my coun- 
trymen.” 

“ Monsieur is doubtless French ?” said the old 
woman. 

“Yes, madam, and a good f renchman; I 
have even relatives here, in this room.” 

“« My son is in the garden; I will call him; 
he will be glad to see you.” 

“Ts your son French, also ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

This reply was made with a little hesitation ; 
she added with more assurance : 

“He has been long setiled in this country, 
and, thank God, has no reason to repent it; the 
farm belongs to him; we live respected ; we are 
happy.” 

At this moment the master of the house en- 
tered. - 

“This gentleman,” said the mother, ‘has 
done us the honor to rest for a few moments 
with us, while waiting till the storm is over; he 
is one of our countrymen, he is French.” 

The master of the house made a military sa- 
lute, and murmured a few civil words. The face 
of the stranger struck him singularly, and he was 
so much affected that he did not reply to his 
questions. At last he made a painful effort to 
address him. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you will perhaps think my 
question impertinent, but I cannot refrain from 
asking your name. Excuse me—your face—” 

“« My friend,” replied the hunter, “that is the 
only question to which I cannot reply ; it would 
be easy for me to deceive you by giving you a 
fictitious name; I prefer to be silent. A man 
who bears my name knows not how tolie. Now 
I have refused to tell you my name, I dare not 
ask yours.” 

The master of the farm did not reply. 

‘It seems that you also are obliged to conceal 
your name?” added the hunter. 

“ Yes, sir, that by which I pass in the neigh- 
borhood is not mine; of what use would it be 
for you to know it? I pass here by the name 
of Claude Gerard.” . 

“ At least,’ said the mother, “the gentleman 
must not imagine that my son has reason to 
blush for his real name. There are reasons 
which—” 

“ He is like myself,” said the hunter; “TI tell 
my name only to those who deserve to hear it, 
and at this moment I believe you worthy of the 
favor. Iam Achille Mura‘, son of the King of 
Naples.” 





Claude Gerard and his mother fell on their 
faces as if thunderstruck by this great name. 

The prince, then a citizen of the United States, 
seeing them weep, could not comprehend this 
excessive and prolonged emotion. As soon as 
Claude Gerard could speak, he pointed to the 
portrait of the King of Naples, suspended to the 
wall, surrounded by a green laurel wreath, and 
said to his son: 

“ There is your glorious father ; he is the mas- 
ter and patron gaint of this farm; it is to him 
that I owe all; one day when I was about to 
die, your father saved my life.” 

“ On the field of honor?” asked Achille Murat. 

“No, on the field of dishonor. I had forgot- 
ten myself; I had been infatuated and deserved 
death ; I was conducied to the gate of Livourna, 
with two of my eomrades, as guilty as myself ; 
we were fired upon; we fell ; Murat had arranged 
all this ; with his money I came to America; 
my two comrades died, two years since, at New 
York; I am still alive, and this life I owe to 
your father; I hae labored ; I an. comfortably 
situated ; my mother, who had received notice 
of my decease, received a few years afierwards, 
a letter from her living son, which summoned 
her to America, The poor woman, who had 
wept so much, almost expired with joy at seeing 
me again. Now, if the son of my royal benefac- 
tor wishes my life, my property, my arms, all 
are his.” 

‘* recognize, indeed, his hand in this, generous 
Joachim!” said Achille Murat, with tears in his 
eyes. 

“ He has pardoned many others,” said Gerard. 

“He was not pardoned himself,” replied a 
voice. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PEOPLE WHO NEVER GROW OLD. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Every one is familiar with the story of Ponce 
de Leon, who came to the new world in search 
of the Fountain of Youth, the magic waters of 
which were fabled to possess the property of re- 
storing the bloom and vigor of youth, and pre- 
serving it forever. He died without tasting of 
the blessed stream, and his name is inscribed on 
the long list of those who have chased will o’ the 
wisps, and reaped disappointment and death; 
and with him the belief in this marvellous source 
of rejuvenescence expired. But we are con- 
vinced that the Fountain of Youth is no fable. 
It exists somewhere. There are living among 
us individuals who have tasted of this priceless 
beverage. We have seen with our own eyes 
people who never grow old. There are won- 
drous women, who, like Ninon de L’Euclos, pre- 
serve their fascinations till fourscore ; beaux who 
are as killing at eighty as at twenty. Actors 
and dancing-masters are very apt to possess the 
secret of the wonderful elixir. We have seen on 

: Lovelaces of sixty who would bear the 
scrutiny of an opera-glass of the highest magni- 
fying power, and on the ball-room floor wonder- 
ful priests of Terpsichore, performing the evolu- 
tions of the mazurka as gracefully as they walked 
through the stately minuet de la cour with our 
grandmothers, and as attractive in black panta- 
loons and raven curls, as they were in knee- 
breeches and a powdered tie. 

Jack Rivers is one of these. As he flaunted 
along Washington Street the other day, in all 
the splendor of a blue bobtail and Genin beaver, 
flourishing a slender cane in his white gloved 
hand, I overheard a lady say to her companion, 
“What a charming young man!” When I was 
a boy, the same Jack Rivers was a charming 
young man, and my good old aunt, who remem- 
bered perfectly the battle of Bunker Hill and the 
blockade of Boston, assured me he was a beau 
in the days of the revolution. How many belles 
has he seen rise like stars, culminate and set, 
turning into wrinkled grandames, or dissolved 
into dust! Perhaps his heart is buried with one 
of those old time fair ones in the vaults of King’s 
Chapel, or beneath the walls of Trinity Church. 
But it is more likely that he is “fancy free.” 
There are no wrinkles in his heart. He started 
in life with a moderate income from a little real 
estate, but he has lived to become immensely 
wealthy from its rise. It is marvellous how well 
up to the times he is, and what an interest he 
takes in all the changes of opinion afid of fashion. 
He is as enthusiastic about Grisi and Mario as 
he was long ago about Mrs. Austin and Norton, 
the trumpeter, or Catalain, whom he remembers 
in the days of old, when he went to London in a 
sailing-vessel, and met Lord Byron in society. 

This young old gentleman drives a very fast 
pair, and there are very few who can live with 
him on horseback. He occasionally hears the 
chimes at midnight, and I do not think he re- 
grets being classed among the fast young men. 
It is rather amusing to hear him talk pityingly 
of a girl of twenty as passee, with a slight shrug 
of his shoulders, an inimitable shrug, which he 
learned of Frederick Lemaitre, in the youth of 
that wonderful actor. His reminiscences of 
Boston in the olden time are delightful, but 
though they are his own, he always credits them 
to a certain mythic grandfather. When anything 
is said of matrimony, he smiles, shows his pearly 
teeth, and says there wili be time enough for 
that a few years hence, when he has sowed his 
wild oats. Then he will lead some fine young 
woman to the hymeneal altar and become an 
homme range. 

But one person ever beheld the interior of his 
sleeping-chamber. That was young Gripes, 
foreman of the Alligator engine company. The 
next house to Rivers was on fire—Rivers’s itself 
was believed to have caught. A ladder was 
planted,—Gripes ascended and sprang into the 
chamber of the beau, being his friend, and anx- 
ious to save himself and property. He came 
out of that room again an altered man, slid down 
the ladder, and was lost in the busy group of 
firemen. What he saw, long afterwards, he 
confessed to me, under the seal of secrecy. 

On entering the chamber he struck a light, 
turned on the gas, and went to the bed-side to 
arouse his sleeping friend. Jack sprang up in 
the bed, and Gripes recoiled in astonishment. 





He saw before him a palsied figure, the head 
quivering with palsied age. The cheeks had 
fallen in,—the lips were thin and shrunken, and 
the ghost addressed him, as he thrust a pair of 
bony legs out of bed, with a toothless mumbling. 
The brilliant beau was gone,—in his place was 
a withered skeleton of fourscore years and ten. 
A set of teeth lay on the table,—a pair of false 
calves upon a chair,—a wig hung upon a block, 
—a rouge-pot stood on the toilette table flanked 
by a bunch of false whiskers. Bottles of cordial 
were ranged upon a shelf. 

Gripes recovered from his surprise, and urged 
the withered beau to fly, pointing to the immi- 
nence of his danger. 

“My dear boy,” mumbled the old spectre, 
‘it’s dem’d unpleasant to be roasted alive,—but 
I dread exposure worse. You have surprised 
my secret,—now begone and be silent, and leave 
me to my fate.” 

Gripes vanished, and inspired the firemen with 
such heroic vigor that they saved the house. 
Rivers sent out oceans of champagne and thou- 
sands of cigars, But he has ever since avoided 
Gripes. He cannot endure the man who found 
out “how he made up.” 

There is some danger of his committing mat- 
rimony with a very charming belle of eighteen, 
who was the cynosure of all eyes at Newport the 
past season. Should she marry him, it may be 
that his wealth and the prospect of widowhood 
may purchase her silence, but we should rather 
look for an explosion and an exposure of the 
ways and means by which “ people who never 
grow old” impose upon a credulous public, and 
particularly the fairer portion of it. 





BEES AND HONEY. 


In America, owing to the extensive manufac- 
ture of sugar, honey is comparatively little used 
for domestic purposes. In some countries, how- 
ever, it forms an important article of food, and 
the wax with which the busy bees form the re- 
ceptacles of the rich prodacts of their labors, 
finds a ready market among all civilized nations. 
lt is said that England pays annually at least 
half a million dollars for foreign honey, and im- 
ports besides more than ten thousand hundred 
weight of wax. In France and Spain many per- 
sons make a regular business of keeping bees, 
and bringing honey to market. The 
Narbonne has the reputation of being the finest 
in France; and its peculiar whiteness and aro- 
matic flavor are owing, ina t measure, as 
we learn from an English periodical, to the great 
variety of nourishment to which the bees are 
treated. During a portion of the year the hives 
are kept in the gardens of the city, and at other 
seasons they are placed in the surrounding 
meadows, or conveyed a distance of thirty or 
forty miles to a spot whence their industrious 
inmates may roam in their search for nectarean 
juices among the sweet wild flowers of the low 
Pyrenees. : 

The hill of Hymettus, near Athens, was in 
ancient years the most famous place in the world 
for honey. Two thousand years ago it swarmed 
with bees, from whose hives the best of Attic 
honey was obtained. A writer says that “the 
hill is now where it was and as it was when 
Themistocles fought the Persians—covered with 
wild thyme, giving employment to those humble 
laborers, who, in uninterrupted succession have 
occupied the spot from the most prosperous days 
of Athens to the mt hour. They are kept 
im hives Of willow or osief; plastered with clay 
or loam within and without.” — Journal, 


“YOU ARE A BRICK.” 


A certain college professor had assembled his 
class at the commencement of the term, and was 
reading over the list of names to see that all 
were present. It chanced that one of the num- 
ber was unknown to the professor, having just 
entered the class. 

“ What is your name, sir ?”’ asked the profess- 
or, looking through his spectacles. ‘ 

“ You are a brick !”’ was the startling reply. 

“ Sir!” said the professor, half startled out of 
his chair at the supposed impertinence, but not 
quite sure that he had understood him correctly. 
“Sir, I did not exactly understand your an- 
swer.” 

“ You are a brick,” was again the composed 
reply. 

Me This is intolerable!” said the professor, his 
face reddening. ‘‘ Beware, young man, how you 
attempt to insult me!” 

“Insult you !” said the student, in turn aston- 
ished. ‘‘ How have I done it ?” 

“Did you not say I was a brick?” returned 
the professor, with indignation. 

“No, sir; you asked me my name, and I an- 
swered your question. My name is U. R. A. 
Brick—Uriah Reynolds Anderson Brick.” 

“Ah!” murmured the professor, sinking back 
into his seat in confusion. ‘It is a misconcep- 
tion on my part. Will you commence the les- 
son, Mr.—ahem—Mr-. Brick ?”’— Yankee Blade. 


ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


A collection of errors of the press of the malig- 
nant type would be amongst the curiosities of 
literature. Bayle records several curious speci- 
mens. In the loyal Courier of former “ve it 
appeared that his majesty, George IV., had a fit 
of the goat at Brighton. We have seen adver- 
tised a sermon, by a celebrated divine, on the 
Immorality of the Soul, and also the Lies of the 
Poets, which should be a very comprehensive 
publication. The vicinity of Lives and Lies is 
indeed most dangerous—a single letter more or 
less making a lie of a life, or a life of a lie. 
Glory, too, is liable to the same mischance, the 
dropping of the liquid making it all gory. What 
is treason, askéd a wag, but reason to a t ? which 
t an accident of the press may displace with the 
most awkward effect. Imagine a historical char- 
acter impeached for reason, or reasonable prac- 
tices. Misprints are no doubt reducible to laws ; 
and this is certain, that they always fall upon 
the tenderest part of an author’s writing, and 
where there is a vital meaning to be destroyed. 
—The Examiner. 











MOUNT ARARAT. 


I climbed up a solitary rock, says Layard, to 
take the bearings of the principal peaks around 
us. A sight as magnificent as unexpected 
awaited me. Far to the north (a note at the 
bottom of the page states 145 miles), and high 
above the dark mountain ranges, which spread 
like a troubled sea beneath my feet, rose one sol- 
itary cone of unspotted white, sparkling in the 
rays of the sun. Its form could not be mistaken 
—it was Mount Ararat. My Nestorian guide 
knew no more of this stately mountain, to him 
a kind of mythic land, far beyond the reach of 
human travel, than that it was within the terri- 
tories of the Muscovites, and that the Christians 
called it Bashutama hamds. 


Themistocles being asked how he would marry 
his daughter ; whether to one of small fortune, 
but honest; or to one that was rich, but of an 
ill reputation? made answer thus: I had rather 
have a man without an estate, than to have an 
estate without a man. 
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Sester’s Picnic. * 


A “ Matter of Fact” Man.—When Dr. Bra. 
don was rector of Eltham, in Kent, England, the 
text he one day took to preach from was—“ 
art thou ?”’ reading the text he made (ag 
was his custom ) a pause for the congregation to 
reflect upon the words, when a gentleman in mij. 
itary dress, who was marching very sedately 
the middle aisle of the church, supposing it tobe 
a question addressed to him, to the surprise of 
all present replied, “ I am, sir, an officer of the 
17th foot, on a recruiting party here; and hay- 
ing my wife and family with me, I wish to be 
acquainted with the neighboring gentry and 
clergy.” 

A Dutchman at Amherstburg (Canada) hear. 
ing of the accident on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and of large sums paid to the relatives of 
parties killed, in the warmth of his heart ex. 
claimed, ‘“‘ Oh! I wish mine wife had been there 
—I would have got $ Y” The wife hearing 
of it, called him to account, when he denied the 
fidelity of the report, and said, ‘“‘ No, mine dear— 
I said $50,000 ;” when the woman seemed 
well pleased to find how highly she was esti. 
mated. 





A trifling mistake-—Lover tells a good anec- 
dote of an Irishman giving the password at the 
battle of Fontenoy, at the time Saxe was mar- 
shal. “ The word is ‘Saxe’; now, don’t 
forget it,” said the colonel to Pat. “ Faix! and 
I will not ; wan’t my father a miller?” “ Who 
goes there?” cried the sentinel, after he arrived 
at the post. Pat looked as confidently as possi- 
ble, and, in a sort of whispered howl, replied, 
“ Bags, your honor.” 

Ministerial punning.—At a meeting of elergy- 
men not long since, a reverend gentleman by the 
name of Loss, of dimensions somewhat extended, 
both laterally and altitudinally, presented him- 
self. wae one of = brethren to him, “ When 
you your people you were a great Loss.” 
“ Yes,” said engine, bat when he dies he will 
be no Loss. ‘ Yes,” says a third, ‘he will be a 
dead Loss.” ; 





Some one having stated that the best way to 
reserve apples from rotting was to pack them 
in salt, the editor of the Albany Knickerbocker 
tried the experiment. He says they have kept 
for three , and they would keep to all eter- 
nity, if they waited for him to eat them. The 
saline particles so mix with the apples that you 
can’t eat one of them without fancying you are 
chewing a piece of Lot’s wife! 


The Portland Advertiser says that a day or 
two since a bolt of canvass fell overboard from a 
steamboat lying at one of the wharves in that 
city, when the captain immediately jumped after 
it, exclaiming as he got on board again, “ As I 
went in for a duck, I was bound to have the can- 
vass back,” 

Webster once had a difficult case to plead, and 
a verdict was rendered against his client. One 
of the witnesses came to him and said—“ Mr. 
Webster, if I had thought we should have lost 
the case, I might have testified a great deal more 
than I did.” “It is of no consequence,” said 
pan tk “the jury did not believe a word you 
said.” 
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“ Halloo, driver, your wheel’s turning round,” 
sang out a little urchin to a cart-driver, who was 
driving furiously through Water Sireet, the other 
day. Carty pulled up and looked anxiously, 
first on one side and then on the other. “ You 
needn’t look—now it’s stopped!” coolly added 
the provoking little rascal. 





“Mr. Witness, you have said that while walk- 
ing with an umbrella over your head, you fell 
into this reservoir and was badly injured. Did 
you brexk any bones, sir, at that time?’ “I 
did, sir.’ ‘ What bones?” “ Whalebones, 
sir!” 

The man behind the age was overthrown by 
the advancing civilization of the rising genera- 
tion —Boston Post. 

No, he wasn’t. He bought two bottles of 
“ketch-up ” and got ahead.—Louisville Journal. 
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The famous sa: 
is a divinity wih olepes our ends,” is illustra- 
ted in the employment of some 1000 pretty 
girls at Milford, in making gentlemen’s gaiter 
boots. 

A trio of curious queries.— What is the depth of 
the deepest anxiety? When a man looks well 
can he see any better? What is the distance of 
an object when it is farthest from your thoughts ? 


POmrmrmrmrmrmrmrmnOnw OO” 


An editor became martial, and was created a 
captain. On parade, instead of, “two paces in 
front—advance,” he unconsciously exclaimed, 
“ Cash—two dollars a year in advance.” 

RDALAPAAAAALANOOOOOr™" 
POETICALLY EASY. 

O, there is not in the wide world a pleasure so sweet, 

As to sit near the window and tilt up your feet ; 

Pull away at the Cuba, whose flavor just suits, 

And gaze at the world, ’twixt the toes of your boots! 
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